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Just Among Ourselves 


Let Every One Do Him Honor 


UNE 17 will be the anniversary of the birth of Rev. Elias 
Smith, founder and first editor of The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty. This great hero of faith and works gave to the 


- Christian Church the first religious newspaper in the world. This 


honor has been coveted by a number of others, but all such claims 
to it have been successfully swept aside and it still remains where 
it rightfully belongs. Let us, therefore, show our appreciation 
of the sacrifice which was necessary and that which was endured 
by Rev. Elias Smith even though much persecution was heaped 
upon him. 

Last:year we asked each of our pastors to do our deceased 
hero honor by securing at least five new subscriptions to The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty. A goodly number of them responded 
in a fine and commendable way, while others, we regret to say, 
did not respond. : 

This year we are going to ask every one of our subscribers 
to send us ove new subscription to show their appreciation of the 
great honor and gift handed down to us by this great man of God. 

When sending in the new subscription, be sure to. use the 
coupon below which we are printing for your convenience. 

. A. F. CHASE, 
Circulation Manager. 
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COUPON 


The Christian Publishing Association, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 
Find enclosed $2.00 for which send The Herald of Gospel Liberty one 
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P. 0. ST. 


I am sending this subscription in honor of the birthday of Rev. Elias Smith, 
founder and first editor of The Herald of Gospel Liberty. 
Very truly, 








Address Name 
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Official Information 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


J. A. Reed, 715 S. Walnut St., Muncie, Indiana. 
R. F. Holsclaw, 528% Ohio Ave., Muncie, Ind. 
A. J. Gillette, Madisonville, Pa. 

oe A. Huckell, Lagrangeville, N. Y. 

Ss. 

J. 





C. Hall, 411 West Seventh St., Erie, Pa. 
M. Woods, R. R. 2, West Milton, Ohio. 
R. White, 930 N. Elm St., Muncie, Ind, 





PASTOR WANTED 


The Christian Church at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, 
is without a pastor. Anyone wishing information, 
please communicate with Mrs. E. P. Hill, Church 
Clerk, 40 South Water St., Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 


CHURCH WANTED 


Any church in need of a pastor will please write 
to me. I have had wonderful success where I have 
been and can give the best of reference. 

At your service all or part time. 

Rev. C. N. Brown. 

Magnetic Springs, Ohio. 


NEW JERSEY CONFERENCE 


The ninety-fifth annual session of the New Jersey 
Christian Conference will meet in the First Christian 
Church of Irvington, New Jersey, May 21-24, 1925. 

The theme of our program this year is ‘“Chris- 
tian Education, Stewardship and Home Missions,” 
with two speakers from headquarters, and other good 
material. We are also giving one entire afternoon 
and evening to our “First Annual Congress for 
Young People,” and hope to give the entire dele- 
gation a helpful program. 

W. H. HAINER, President. 
Irvington, N. J. 


NEW YORK EASTERN CHRISTIAN 
CONFERENCE 


The next session of the New York Eastern Chris- 
tian Conference will be held June 4-7, 1925, at the 
Christian Church at Medway, N. Y. 

Wma. L. Braum, Secretary. 

Albany, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND CHRISTIAN CONVENTION 


The New England Christian Convention will meet 
at Haverhill, Massachusetts, June 9, 10, and 11, 
1925. The program committee is composed of S. C. 
Youmans, D, P. Hurlburt, and H. M. Hainer. 

H. M. HAINER. 





TIOGA RIVER CONFERENCE 


The eighty-first annual session of the Tioga River 
Christian Conference will be held at the Christian 
Church at Harford Mills, Cortland County, New 
York, June 10-14, 1925. 

Trains arrive from the north via Freeville at 
10:09 a, m. and 1:02 p. m.; from the south via 
Owego, at 8:54 a. m. and 5:43 p. m. over the Au- 
burn division of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. Pur- 
chase railroad tickets for Mills, New York, not 
Harford Mills. 

Delegates intending to attend, please notify the pas- 
tor, C. E. Reep, Harford Mills, New York. 

C. E. REep, Secretary. 





NEW YORK EASTERN CONFERENCE 


The one hundred seventh annual session of the 
New York Eastern Christian Conference will be held 
at the Medway Christian Church, Rev. W. D. Rock- 
well pastor, convening Thursday morning, June 4, 
1925. Dr. Atkinson and Brother Eldredge, with other 
outside workers, are on the program which is about 
ready for the printer. We are earnestly planning. 
under the Master’s guidance, to make this session 
every day and in every way the best. Reports from 
our various conference fields indicate excellent work 
being done. We urge our churches to send their 
full number of delegates as provided under Article 
8, Sections 8, 9, and 10 of the new by-laws. See 
constitution. 

Don’t forget the place and date; to pray for your 
conference officials and workers, for your pastors and 
yourselves that you may all be there full of the 
Spirit, or send some one who is. You are bound by 
sacred obligations to see that your church does not 
lag or fail in any of its duties, that all reports are 
filled out and sent in on time, with a liberal offering 
for your conference expenses. The harvest truly is 
great, but the laborers are few and the funds are 


low. 
E. F. Mewwort, President. 
Freehold, New York. 














Equipment for Your Sunday-School 
Birthday and Collection Banks : 










No. 2. Made of clear 
flint glass with a patent 
metal screw top perfect 
padlock and key. For 
Sunday-school classes to 
collect money for Home 
or Foreign Missions. 
Made in two sizes. 





No 3 Made of 
polished Aluminum, oxi- 
dized rods, with nickel- 
plated balls, globe of 
clear flint glass. The 
bank is opened by un- 
screwing one of the bot- 
tom balls that is marked 
with X. 


Price, $1.90. 
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No. 13. Birthday Bank. 


Our newest bank, has polished alu- E 
minum top and bottom plates, solid No. 5. Our Steel Lock Bank can be 


aluminum posts and is provided with a used for any purpose desired. The 
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STYLE A CLOTH BLACKBOARD 

Useful for indoor and outdoor class 
or conference work. 

Made of best black slated cloth, sur- 
faced on both sides, with molding on 
top and bottom and rings for hanging. 


Oak Register Boards 
With Cardboard Slides and Numerals 
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These register boards: are made of 
oak, light or dark weod. Highly 
grained and finished. The best 
boards on the market at the price. 
So-arranged that cards and num- 
bers can be readily withdrawn and 
the boards used for general an- 
pouncements. 


Complete, including words: Regis- 
ter of Attendance and Offering, 
Number on the Roll, Attendance To- 
day, Attendance a Year Ago Today, 


Furnished in Six Sizes 
Price No. 90A. Light Oak. Offering Today, Offering a Year Ago No. 100A. Light Oak. 
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=. — ead mpm yeast we ramed front-is so arranged that the card an- With Call Bell, 50c 
> a ee - nouncing purpose for which offerings extra. 

= the necessity of removing corner post 

- to empty contents; corner posts being ®r¢ being made can be inserted or re- With Lock, 50c extra. 
> permanently fastened makes this bank, moved readily. With Bell and Lock, 
=] therefore, more secure than any other $1.00 extra. 

= now on the market. Size, 4x4x4 inches. ee 

z' Price, $2.15. SUNDAY-SCHOOL REGISTER 
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No. Size Each Today, Offering Last Sunday, At- No. 100D. Dark Oak. 
1 A—2x2 ft. $1.30 No. 90D. Dark Oak. tendance Last Sunday, Record of At- Size 31 19% i 
1% A—3x?2 ft. 1.75 Size 314%x19% ze 31%x19% in. 
. ae oF 2:30 inch thick tendance, Record of Offering, %-inch thick 

Te we Bog 2.60 %-ine _ Hymns, Psalms, and six sets of nu- : 

4 A—5x3 ft. 3.00 merals. Price, $7.00. Delivery extra. 





A complete set of slides and six sets of numerals, 75e. Sets of numerals, 15e. 
Delivery extra. 








THE HYMNAL FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 
342 Hymns and Responses 
Edited by H. Augustine Smith 


This is a book of the New Era and one that will aid in the constructive work 
that is before us. 

We have included: 

Many of the Old Tried and True Hymns. 

15 on Human Service and Brotherhood. 

14 on Freedom and Justice. 

20 on Patriotism and Democracy. 

17 on Missions and World Peace. 

14 on Church and Religious Education. 

46 more stress the ethics of virile living in this day and age. 


Price, full cloth, single copy, $1.00, postpaid; $75.00 per hundred, not prepaid. 
Orchestration 
12 books as follows: ist Violin, 2d Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass, Flute, Trom- 
bone, Bassoon, Oboe, Clarinets, Cornets, Horns. Complete set, $15.00; single 
copies, $1.25. 
THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
Cc. P. A. Building ~ - - Dayton, Ohio 
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THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Vx Ww you!’ 


At the Grave of the Unknown Soldier 


[In view of the fact that the General staff has proposed to carry on a Defense Day program on Armistice 
Day, the words of President Harding at the grave of the Unknown Soldier on that first great Armistice Day, 
November 11, 1921, take on added: significance to this nation.] 
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\N the threshold of eternity, many a soldier, I can well believe, wondered how his ebbing blood 
would color the stream of human life, flowing on after his sacrifice. His patriotism was 
none the less if he craved more than triumph of country; rather, it was greater if he hoped for 

a victory for all humankind. Indeed, I revere that citizen whose confidence in the righteousness 
of his country inspired belief that its triumph is the victory of humanity. 





Here the inspirations of yesterday and the conscience of today forever unite to make the 
Republic worthy of his death for flag and country. Ours are lofty resolutions today, as with the 
tribute to the dead we consecrate ourselves to a better order for the living. With all my heart, I 
wish we might say to the defenders who survive, to mothers who sorrow, to widows and children 
who mourn, that no such sacrifice shall be asked again. . . . The loftiest tribute we can bestow 
today—the heroically earned tribute—fashioned in deliberate conviction, out of unclouded thought, 
neither shadowed by remorse nor made vain by fancies, is the commitment of this Republic to an 
advancement never made before. If American achievement is a cherished pride at home; if our 
unselfishness among nations is all we wish it to be, and ours is a helpful example in the world, then 
let us give of our influence and strength, yea, of our aspirations and convictions, to put mankind 
on a little higher plane, exulting and exalting, with war’s distressing and depressing tragedies 
barred from the stage of righteous civilization. ... 


Standing today on hallowed ground, conscious that all America has halted to share in the 
tribute of heart and mind and soul to this fellow American, and knowing that the world is noting 
this expression of the Republic’s mindfulness, it is fitting to say that his sacrifice, and that of the 
millions dead, shall not be in vain. There must be, there shall be, the commanding voice of a 
conscious civilization against armed warfare, forever. Amen. 


As we return this poor clay to its mother soil, garlanded by love, and covered with the decora- 
tions that only nations can bestow, I can sense the prayers of our people, of all peoples, that this 
Armistice Day shall mark the beginning of a new and lasting era of peace on earth, good will 
among men. 





—President Harding at the grave of the Unknown Soldier. 


See Editorial Touching Armistice Day, page three 
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About Folks and Things 


Miss Helen Stearns, secretary of the 
Board of Christian Education of our church, 
is just completing her course in religious 
education at Boston University and has ac- 
cepted a position on the faculty of Elon 
College for the coming year. 

Miss Pattie Coghill, of Elon College, 
North Carolina, is completing her first full 
year at Boston University School of Re- 
ligious Education, and plans next year to 
give full time to the work of missions and 
religious education in the Southern Chris- 
tian Convention. 

Circulation Manager Chase is at the New 
Jersey Conference this week pushing our 
publishing interests. He and Brother Stew- 
art plan to attend many of the conferences 
this year. This means that every minister 
and delegate should go to conference pre- 
pared to buy books as well as to renew their 
Herald subscription. 

Mr. Hermon Eldredge was the guest of 
honor at a dinner of a group of students of 
Boston University on the evening of May 1. 
Some of the students present were those 
who had been directed to the school by Mr. 
Eldredge, while others had accompanied him 
on his Christian Education Pilgrimage trip 
to Europe last year. 

Our aged brother Rev. H. J. Duckworth, 
ef Mt. Sterling, Ohio, widely known 
throughout our brotherhood, is still confined 
to his bed by injuries received when he was 
struck by an automobile on a street in Co- 
lumbus some weeks ago. He suffered severe 
bruises, but is doing well for a man past 
fourscore years of age, and we trust will 
soon be fully restored to health. 

Kingdom Enlistment Week at Conneaut, 
Ohio, Rev. P. V. Harris pastor, resulted 
in ninety-eight decisions; and sixty-two 
were received into church on Sunday morn- 
ing. Rev. E. C. Hall, Field Secretary of 
the Erie Conference, directed the campaign 
and Brother Roy Benham, song leader, as- 
sisted. The work at that place is progress- 
ing most encouragingly and plans are un- 
der way for still better things. 

The men’s brotherhood of the People’s 
Christian Church, Dover, Delaware, recent- 
ly had a great service with Honorable Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan as the speaker. The 
general meeting was preceded by a dinner 
given by the executive committee of the 
brotherhood in honor of Mr. Bryan, a ladies’ 
Bible class serving. The auditorium was 
packed for the lecture, and of course the 
great audience was not disappointed in the 
great address which followed. 

In this issue will be found an article from 
the pen of the late Rev. L. E. Dearborn 
which has intrinsic values but which is 
made all the more impressive by his recent 
death. At the request of the editor last 
fall, he undertook to prepare an article and 
worked as his failing strength would permit 
until it was impossible to do more. After 
his death, Mrs. Dearborn kindly supplied 


us with the unfinished manuscript, and we 
are sure it will bring a real message to his 
many friends. 

Rev. J. C. Francis, the pastor of New 
Palestine, Charity Chapel, and Spring 
Creek churches, Miami Ohio Conference, re- 
ports an enlarged outlook in his work. He 
has a great field which is promising some 
fine developments along the line of rural 
church centralization. There is no greater 
need in church work today than to develop 
some plan of adequately taking care of 
rural communities; and we envy the church- 
es and the pastors which have an opportun- 
ity of leadership along this line. 

Our brethren in Indiana will be saddened 
to learn of the death of Brother Thomas 
Galloway, so long known in that section as 
one of the leading laymen of the Hickory 
Grove Church, Northwestern Indiana Con- 
ference. Always faithful to the local work, 
he had the larger interests of the Kingdom 
at heart also and had been present at every 
Quadrennial Convention since its meeting at 
Troy years ago. The funeral services were 
held at his home church. The pastor, Rev. 
L. T. Proctor, had charge and Rev. Robert 
Wearly preached the sermon. 


Mr. Hermon Eldredge, of our Christian 
Education Department, is at present in field 
work in the Maine Christian Conference. 
On May 11 he was a guest at a luncheon of 
Dr. Luther A. Weigle, of Yale Divinity 
School, New Haven, Connecticut. The Chris- 
tian Church has eleven students in this Di- 
vinity School, and Dr. Weigle speaks of 
them in the highest terms as future assets 
of the Christian Church. Dr. Weigle also 
did Mr. Eldredge the honor of_escorting him 
through the new Christian Education Build- 
ing of the Church of the Redeemer, which 
is probably the finest church educational 
building in America. 

Reidsville, North Carolina, Rev. R. A. 
Whitten pastor, has just closed what is said 
te -be the most wonderful meeting in its 
history. The services lasted eleven days, 
Dr. C. H. Rowland, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, doing the preaching. There were one 
hundred and thirty-eight conversions and 
applicants for church membership, some be- 
ing for other churches in the city. One hun- 
dred and seven united with our church, and 
cn the closing Sunday evening ninety-two 
were baptized by the pastor. The whole 
church is deeply moved, and all pay high 
tribute to the preaching and work of Dr. 
Rowland. This should mean a great ad- 
vancement along all lines at Reidsville. 

Rev. R. H. Brown of Pleasant Hill, Ohio, 
and his family left for North Carolina and 
Georgia this week. They expect to be at 
the Elon commencement and then will spend 
a month’s vacation among friends and rela- 
tives in the Southland. Brother Brown is 
sorry that he will not be able to complete 
the valuable series of articles which we 
have been publishing on “Twelve Great In- 
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ternational Movements” until after his -re- 
turn from his vacation. His church recent- 
ly held a reception in honor of the members 
which have been received into the church 
during his pastorate—upwards of a hun- 
dred of them. A fine program was given, 
Dr. J. F. Burnett being the visiting speaker. 


The West Virginia Christian Conference, 
which held its recent session at Mackeyville, 
a report of which will be found elsewhere in 
this issue, took a decided stand against the 
deplorable habit of ministers and delegates 
being present for only a part time at the 
conference session. The conference passed 
a resolution that no minister or delegate be 
allowed to leave the conference without a 
just reason or permission from the body. 
We hope the resolution works. Many min- 
isters and delegates have the habit of ab- 
senting themselves from their conference 
on the least excuse, or no excuse at all. Such 
indifference to the organized work of the 
church is inexcusable, especially on the part 
of pastors. No church should be indifferent 
to the fact if their pastor does not attend 
conference. It is certainly a part of his job 
as pastor, and should be so considered. And 
it is an injustice to the church that pays his 
salary for him to fail on trivial reasons al- 
ways to be present to participate in the work 
of the conference, which is so vitally essen- 
tial to the very life and permanency of the 
church which he serves. There is a moral 
obligation in the matter about which con- 
ferences have been altogether too lax. 


“Billy” Sunday completed one of his char- 
acteristic campaigns at Newport News, Va., 
last month in which there were about four 
thousand “trail-hitters.” Our own church 
received forty-six into fellowship and others 
will follow. Under the leadership of Rev. 
B. J. Earp pastor, this church has been 
steadily expanding its membership and de- 
veloping its work, and a new building is 
coming to be a necessity for its larger 
growth. It is remarkable how many fields 
like this we have in which our church might 
forge ahead to great leadership if only it 
had the proper equipment. This situation 
ought to rest as a real burden upon the 
hearts of our well-to-do men and women 
and help them to give great and generous 
gifts for such church extension work. We 
cannot overemphasize the strategic impor- 
tance of this kind of giving. The united 
prayers of our people ought to be ladened 
with the petition that God may lay upon the 
hearts of generous men and women to do 
their utmost for this cause. And _ then, 
through the Home Mission Offering which is 
soon to be taken, all of us ought to give 
with unprecedented generosity. A very sub- 
stantial part of our home mission funds 
goes for this purpose in various sections of 
the country, and our pastors and churches 
ought to realize how vital it is that their 
offering this year be made a very large one. 
But in addition to that, The Herald espe- 
cially appeals to the men and women of 
means to make great gifts, outstanding gifts, 
for this work of church extension in our 
various towns and cities. 
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An Affront to the Church and to the Nations 


T is a well known fact that the Federal Council of 
| Churches, as the spokesman for the Protestant 
churches in America, has looked to Armistice Day and 
Armistice Week as the most appropriate time to promote 
the thought and spirit of peace. In its report of that great 
Armistice Day in 1921, which marked the real beginning 
of Armistice Day, The Herald recorded: “The honor of 
laying the first floral tribute on the bier [of the Unknown 
Soldier], of offering the first prayer, of making the first 
address on the day set aside for such memorial exercises, 
was granted the Protestant churches of America, through 
the Federal Council of Churches.” This was followed by 
the magnetic address of President Harding at the Un- 
known Soldier’s grave, a part of which we quote on the 
first page of this issue. From that historic hour to this 
the churches in America have felt that Armistice Day is 
peculiarly dedicated to the purposes of peace; and they 
have formed their plans accordingly. The Council has ap- 
pointed this day as a great annual peace day for the 
churches; and last year and the year before it made 
special efforts to have this day observed in this way 
throughout the nation, and is planning to do so this year 
and in the years that are to come. In this movement it is 
heartily joined by the World Alliance for Friendship 
Through the Churches, the Church Peace. Union, and 
other peace organizations. 


HERE is instinctive and universal agreement among 
the lovers of peace in the idea that Armistice Day is 
peculiarly fitting as a time to teach men and women that 
there should be no more armed conflict. The very origin 
of the day was as a celebration of peace—the peace that 
came at the close of a terrible war. The very genius of 
the day was meant to impress men and women with the 
fact that peace is infinitely saner and better than war. 
And at the first great observance of Armistice Day, there 
at the grave of the Unknown Soldier, our beloved Presi- 
dent Harding forever fixed the purpose of the day in 
those memorable words of hope, of dedication, of almost 
pledge, reprinted on our cover page. 


ONSIDERING all this, one is shocked to read the 
announcement in the daily press that the General 
Staff of our army has completed a plan to turn Armistice 
Day into a war exercise, and prostitute its high purposes 
by setting the whole nation playing at the game of war 
on that sacred day. They plan to set Defense Day on 
Armistice Day, and to make this a regular annual event. 
This is nothing less than a rank affront to the churches 
and to the peace organizations—and indeed to the whole 
nation and to the world. It seems incredible that the 


military mind could be so deadened by the military view- 
point that it would be insensible to how crude and out of 
keeping with good taste such a suggestion is. Here is the 
day on which the thought of the nation heretofore has 
been turned in sorrow to the pathetic and heart-rending 
memories of the Great War. Here is the day on which 
the fathers and mothers of the dead and maimed soldier 
boys have turned their hearts in anguished prayer to God 
that the world might never again be scourged with such 
bitter and terrible suffering and grief; and all of the 
lovers of humanity everywhere have joined them in that 
prayer. Here is the day that has been forever set and 
sealed by President Harding as one on which our minds 
should turn instinctively to the cause of peace and on 
which we should dedicate ourselves anew to the purpose 
of “seeing that it never happens again!” Here is the day 
which the churches, both Protestant and Catholic, and 
the peace organizations representing all churches and no 
churches, have laid upon as the superlative day of days 
for extending the spirit of the Prince of Peace among 
the children of men. Here is the day which the churches 
and peace-organizations were planning and hoping to 
make a great International Peace Day, on which the na- 
tions of the earth, with their hearts new-softened by the 
tender and blighting memories of that awful past, should 
all together dedicate themselves to the thought.and pur- 
pose of establishing universal and permanent peace. Now 
when one thinks of all this, it is almost unbelievable that 
the General Staff of this great American nation, proud of 
its peace records and of its hatred of war, should have the 
effrontery to propose to our Government and to our 
President that this day, of all other days, should be dese- 
crated with a Defense Day program the inevitable result 
if not the very purpose of which is to agitate the war fear 
and stir up the military fever. 


AS® year the War Department undertook to launch a 
great and melodramatic Mobilization Day program 
that would vie in glamour and military majesty with the 
mobilization exercises over which Kaiser Wilhelm used 
to glory in Germany. But the idea was repugnant to a 
vast number of the American people, and especially to 
the churches. Realizing its tactical blunder, the War 
Department quickly changed the name to “Defense Day” 
in the hope of concealing the real significance of the 
event. But still the American people refused to enthuse. 
Such a day is contrary to the American spirit. It violates 
our highest American idealism. It runs counter to all 
of our cherished traditions of freedom from military 
practices and military mania. And hence in spite of the 
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fact that they chose the day which celebrated the victory 
won by our soldier boys at St. Mihiel, Defense Day was 
a fizzle. The General Staff knows that the day did not 
go over with the big flourish which they had planned, and 
which alone will make it a perennial event. And now, in 
the hope of resuscitating the movement and galvanizing 
it into the appearance of a very glorious event, they want 
to set the time on Armistice Day so as to capitalize that 
great occasion for their own purposes and get all the im- 
petus possible from this great day of memorable celebra- 
tion. So hot is their anxiety that they have ruthlessly 
brushed aside all of the larger and finer significances of 
the day; and with an insensate and inelegant spirit that 
would do credit to the old Prussian war lords of Germany, 
they propose to override the churches and the peace advo- 
cates who had preempted the day in behalf of the peace 
movement and claim it for their own military purposes. 
Indeed it is hard to believe that the proposal is not a 
deliberate effort on their part to counteract and crush the 
peace movement. 


Ww* cannot believe that President Coolidge will permit 
any such use of Armistice Day by our military 
forces. We cannot believe that he will permit it out of 
consideration for the churches and the peace movement 
here in America. We cannot believe that he will permit 
it out of consideration for the other nations of the earth. 
It would be little less than an insult to them for us to 
capitalize for selfish military preparedness purposes this 
sacred day which is theirs as well as ours—infinitely 
more theirs than ours, for the cost in blood and treasure 
of that hard-bought armistice was immeasurably more 
to them than to us here in America. Armistice Day is an 
international day—a day that should be made a time 
among the nations of holy celebration over the fact that 
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the angel of peace had come and put an end to the carnage 


.and devastation that threatened the annihilation of civili- 


zation. It is a day so freighted with momentous mem- 
ories and destinies for all the world that it should for- 
ever be reserved as an international day for the promo- 
tion of international welfare and peace. And America 
should be the last nation on earth to desecrate this higher 
and holier purpose for which it should be reserved. We 
cannot bring our hearts to believe that President Cool- 
idge, so reverent of the higher and holier idealism for 
which the Church stands and so anxiously concerned for 
the promotion of peace, will ever permit our War De- 
partment and army officials to jockey this nation into a 
violation of the international import of Armistice Day 
by subverting it to the purposes of a military gesture 
which is exceedingly offensive to the lovers of peace here 
in America and that augments the suspicion and fear ot 
our erstwhile allies with whom we jointly celebrate the 
day. ; 
URELY President Coolidge will not allow such an un- 
seemly use made of the day as that proposed by the 
General Staff. If there must be a Defense Day or a 
“Muster,” he will certainly, in deference to the churches 
and in deference to the other nations of the world, insist 
that it be held at some less offensive time. But in order 
that he may be strengthened in his purpose to resist the 
strong pressure of the army officers and the War Depart- 
ment, the President ought to be made conscious of the 
backing of the religious forces of this land. Ministers 
and churches everywhere should at once write to him and 
urge that Armistice Day be held sacred to its interna- 
tional import and content, and that year by year it should 
be increasingly dedicated to the promotion and purposes 
of the spirit of peace. 


The Trend of Events 


An Interesting Coincidence 


At the dedication services of our new Publishing House, the 
editor gave an address on “The Function of Religious Journalism,” 
published in The Herald for April 30, in which he set forth the 
reasons for his conviction that religious periodicals are not only an 
indispensable medium for organized church efficiency but also a 
superlative factor in Kingdom building that is more needed today 
than ever before. It is a very interesting coincidence that on that 
same day, Dr. William E. Gilroy, editor of the Congregationalist, 
ene of the greatest religious periodicals of this land, delivered an 
address upon practically the same subject at the Yale Divinity 
School Convocation. It is a most significant thing that tis is the 
first time, we are told, that that great university has given this 
important subject a place on its programs. This very fact that the 
great possibilities and responsibilities of religious journalism have 
searce been recognized by our educational institutions, nor any 
prominent place given by them to the work of the religious press, 
not even by our seminaries, is the very thing which has given rise 
to many of the most serious problems with which that journalism 
has to cope. And let us hope that this fine beginning at the Yale 
Convocation is prophetic of a new day in which our educational in- 
stitutions and the Church as a whole shall come to evalue more 
justly and to promote more wisely this great medium of Kingdom 
extension and conservation. 

There are vast multitudes cf very sincere and earnest Chris- 
tians in the Church who feel no need for a religious periodical, 
either for its devotional values or as a Christian interpreter of 


contemporaneous life and duty. Such indifference would compose 
a problem grave enough for the religious press of this land if it 
were confined to only the half-hearted and unofficial laymen; but, 
unhappily, this indifference has no such limitations. On every hand 
are found leading and aggressive laymen in the local churches, 
and sometimes even pastors themselves, who rarely or never see 
a religious periodical and who have somewhat of a contempt for 
them. And there is abroad in the Church among both laymen and 
ministers not only a very general impatience over the financial 
deficits created by their church periodicals but also a growing 
question in the minds of many as to whether in this modern day 
of newspapers and magazines there is any need at all for denomi- 
national and other religious periodicals. 

It seems to us that no informed mind can have any doubt about 
this need. Dr. Gilroy certainly has none. In clear and convincing 
presentation he sets forth the fact that the religious periodicals of 
today are performing a service with which the Church dare not 
dispense and of which the world is in real want. He says: 


I think the reply must be that while denominations exist there 
will be reason for denominational organs. If these organs are 
narrow in spirit and sectional and sectarian in appeal, the fault 
must lie in the denominations that they serve. In the main it will 
be found that a denominational organ is usually somewhat in ad- 
vance of the rank- and file of the denomination. But there is a 
further reply to the iconoclasm that proposes.the abolition of de- 
nominational journalism, viz., that if such reversal of the past were 
made, the least denominational organs would disappear while the 
most intensely denominational would undoubtedly continue. In- 
tense propagandism wil] always have its organ. The more sec- 
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tarian and proselytizing the group, the more certain will be its 
possession of a newspaper, no matter at what cost and sacrifice 
it must be maintained. 

The liberal and progressive elements in the churches might well 

take this to heart. Judged from the standpoint of openness of 
mind and progressive outlook it is not the worst, but the best, of 
religious newspapers that are in danger from the spirit of apathy 
and iconoclasm. Men who have themselves attained to liberty of 
thought and life are apt to judge a religious newspaper by its neces- 
sity or value for themsélves. Its editorials and contributed articles 
are apt to be upon a plane above which they have themselves risen. 
Its weekly visits are apt to find them indifferent or frankly bored. 
And on that account they fail to realize how necessary is a paper 
of home-appealing type, which interprets, as far as may be possible, 
the movements of thought and life in popular language and in 
popular ways. ... 
_ Journalism’s high task of the popularizing of religious truth 
is not found in the bringing of truth to the level of the people, but 
in bringing the people to the level of truth, or to its vision as 
something worthy of attainment. To effect such contacts with 
and understandings of truth is no small task. I venture, however, 
to claim that the religious weekly has been the greatest power in 
the fulfillment of that task in the past. And I venture further to 
inquire how that task is going to be performed in the future if en- 
lightened, progressive religious journalism is allowed to lapse, 
or is inadequately supported. If the churches were alive to the 
problem, they would see the need of strengthening and extending 
the forces of religious journalism in manifold ways. Here lies 
the way to the building of broader and better foundations. 

If any man doubts the value, the high-mindedness, the efficacy, 
of religious journalism today, I challenge him to take a dozen of 
these outstanding papers of various affiliations and outlooks, read 
them carefully for a dozen consecutive weeks, and to retain his 
doubts. On the contrary, I believe that persistent contact with 
the outstanding religious weeklies will convince the impartial critic 
of the place, need, and possibly the power of religious journalism. 
He may find defects of interest, policy, and judgment, but I think 
he will be impressed with the profound sincerity of editorial pur- 
pose and the intense personal honesty with which the editors of 
these leading organs are doing their work. ° 


The Secular Press Makes the Need the Greater 

Instead of agreeing that our modern secular press makes re- 

ligious journalism unnecessary, Dr. Gilroy distinguishes clearly 
how it makes religious periodicals all the more necessary. The 
very fact that people are reading such a vast amount of non-re- 
ligious, and even irreligious, literature, makes all the greater the 
need to have their minds clarified and their basic thinking estab- 
lished by a press that is both Christian and forceful. Says he: 
_ That means a great deal in an age when journalism in general 
is cursed with much deliberate misrepresentation and propaganda; 
when news columns are vitiated by partisan and reactionary bias, 
radical or conservative, and editorial columns are dominated by 
advertising and business interests. I do not refer to these things 
to make Pharisaic parade of the virtues of religious editors. It 
may well be asked, Why should not the editor of a religious paper 
be truthful and honest? That is his simple duty. He may well 
call himself an unprofitable servant having done only that that it 
was his duty to do. I am not concerned about praise or credit 
for the editor, but I am deeply concerned about the significance of 
the fact of the general integrity of religious journalism. 

There can not be too strong emphasis upon the place of the 
religious newspaper in the general field of journalism. It is the 
last ‘stand in editorial honesty and good journalism—the last 
barrier of defense against the forces that are all too willing to 
mislead and corrupt public opinion. 

I do not say that it is the only stand. One recognizes gladly the 
efforts in various quarters to maintain high-mindedness in the 
secular press. Even in a field largely dominated by partisan and 
mercenary, if not by sordid and corrupt interests, all have not 
by any means bowed the knee to Baal. But only where regard for 
wholesome influences and for the interests of truth constitute a 
veritable religion can there be a sound basis for journalism, and 
in this sense its last stand is in a sound and enlightened religious 
press. 


But he goes much deeper into the subject than that. He sees 
the imperative necessity not only for the Christian interpretation 
of current history through religious periodicals as an antidote for 
the poison which inoculates the news columns of our secular press, 
but he also points out the fact, not generally recognized, that the 
need of a religious press is made all the more urgent because our 
secular newspapers and periodicals are essaying a rather free hand 
with religious subjects. The past few years have seen a decided 
increase in the attention which such papers have given to all 
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manner of themes touching religious truth, and their treatment of 
them is not always either sympathetic or discriminating. This is 
a strong point that needs emphasis. He declares: 


The far-sighted religious editor has no resentment of this grow- 
ing competition, especially when the religious work of the daily 
newspaper is done with intelligence and skill. What does alarm 
him, however, is the growing discussion in the public press of re- 
ligious activities and of religious thought and movements, not 
only without discrimination or sense of values, but without the 
slightest evidence of knowledge of the facts and subjects discussed, 
or apparent qualification for the task. The daily paper is not 
entirely to blame for this. Certain pulpit utterances and church 
happenings have a news value regardless of their spiritual signifi- 
cance. The most discordant things are equally food for the news 
hopper. The more sensational and extravagant the incident the 
better its news value. Instances of this dealing with religious and 
sacred things in the most off-hand, if not the most irreligious and 
inwardly contemptuous, way could be multiplied without number. 

Can the Church leave the field of religious journalism to the 
secular press at a time when discriminating judgment was never 
more needed in discussion of religious affairs? 


The Cost in Dollars and Cents 

Not very many people ever stop to consider the terrible 
financial cost of sin—and even most of those who have considered 
the matter will be appalled at the actual magnitude of the 
figures when they are gathered together and summed up in a 
stupendous whole. We have all thought of the waste of sin, but 
we have thought of it in the terms of life and health and happiness 
rather than in the matter of dollars and cents. Hence multitudes of 
men who are proud to call themselves “hard-headed business: men” 
lightly ignore the whole question of sin as one for preachers and 
women and reformers; but as for them, they are too busy with 
the great economic problems of the world to waste their time in 
considering such an ethical and sentimental subject. 

But to all such “The Economic Waste of Sin,” by Lahman 
Forrest Bower,* will come as a startling and sobering revelation. 
Mr. Bower himself is a manufacturer who has spent his life in the 
busy grind of industry. But, becoming impressed with the tre- 
mendous waste of money and property values involved in the 
various lines of sin, he painstakingly gathered together the infor- 
mation which enabled him to write this startling and revealing book. 
He approaches the theme of sin not as a sentimentalist, nor as a 
reformer; but as a cool business proposition, of loss and waste 
and property destruction; and he writes out his findings and con- 
clusions in that clear, businesslike manner that appeals to all men 
who are honestly interested in the great economic and industrial 
problems pressing modern life. And of course the book is one of 
great value and surprising revelation for ministers and Christian 
workers, and will furnish them with a new line of argument to 
compel the attention and sympathetic interest of the business 
world. ; 

The purpose of the book is to discover what sin costs our 
country each year in actual money. Its findings are simply over- 
whelming in their magnitude. Chapter by chapter the author 
discusses crime, war, disease, poverty, alcohol, prostitution, narcotic 
drugs, with a keen eye to track down the economic equations and 
the appalling loss involved by each. Not all disease and not all 
poverty, he admits, come from sin; but it is surprising how large 
a percent of disease and poverty can be traced directly or indirectly 
to moral delinquency. The actual loss in dollars and cents here 
in America every year through the eight avenues of sin named 
above totals, according to his estimates, the astounding sum of 
$13,568,588,743. The figures of course are only estimates. But 
they are near enough the truth to jar every thoughtful and sober 
mind into a realization of the tremendous financial cost and finan- 
cial significance of sin. 

Never again after a man has read this book can he honestly 
feel that sin is a light matter for preachers and reformers only. 
The facts here presented compel every rational mind to admit that 
sin is one of the gravest economic and business problems with 
which we have to deal—and one of the most difficult. And every 
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business man and every wage earner in this land ought to be 
vitally busying himself in saving the world from sin, as a super- 
lative economic measure if for no nobler and holier reasons. 


Liquor Advocates Should Get Their Comparisons Right 


Incredible as it may seem, even the New York Times is begin- 
ning to see the light on the prohibition question. After all of these 
years of wet sympathies and of ridiculing prohibition, it published 
a long editorial the other day making light of the oft-repeated 
declaration that prohibition has increased the consumption of 
liquor. It declares that such a conclusion can be reached only by 
ignoring the real situation before the country went dry. Referring 
te the oft-repeated wet statement that “There is more drinking 
than ever before,” it says: 

This is an impression really not reached by comparing condi- 
tions with what they were before prohibition. The contrast drawn 
is with the one hundred percent aridity which the law strives for. 
Therefore it is pertinent to recall how much the country did drink 
before January, 1919; better still, before we went into the war. 
In the fiscal year of 1915 the Government collected taxes on néarly 
125,000,000 gallons of distilled spirits and more than 7,000,000,000 
gallons of fermented liquor. In the following year the figures 
were: Distilled spirits, 186,000,000 gallons, and fermented liquors 
nearly 7,300,000,000 gallons. When we read now of Rum Row 
delivering a quarter of a million cases a year, the comparison 
should be made with the 1916 consumption, for distilled liquors, of 
55,000,000 cases. Take in the Canadian border, the West Indies 
and every other source of illegal importation; take in the domestic 
moonshiner and the man who works miracles with “industrial” alco- 
hol, and is it believable that they surpass or even approach the 
more than 5,000,000,000 quarts of hard stuff which was consumed 
before prohibition? 


What Has Become of Saloon Keepers? 

That part of the press unsympathetic to the prohibition cause 
takes great pleasure in continually printing items which show 
up bad for the prohibition law, and hence it is important that the 
friends of prohibition keep on reiterating the facts which indicate 
the marvelous successes that prohibition has already achieved. The 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union knows the value of such 
publicity and is performing a real service in making surveys to 
ascertain these facts. It has just lately completed an investigation 
to discover what has become of the former saloon keepers of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, and what use is being made of the rooms occupied 
by saloons when the country went dry. As published in The Union 
Signal, the official paper of the W. C. T. U., the findings were 
exceedingly gratifying— 

Of the thirty-three men included in the study, four have become 
hotel-keepers and another four are now salesmen. Among the num- 
ber are found also a traction agent, a molder, a contractor, two 
real estate dealers, a policeman, two grocers, a foundry manager, 
three laborers, a dairy inspector, and a farmer. A quarter of the 
group have retired from business. Grocery stores were found in 
eight of the former saloon sites investigated. Others house laun- 
dries, restaurants, and automobile accessory stores. The list in- 
cludes also a filling station, a Salvation Army headquarters, a 
cream station, a bakery, a hotel, two shoe-repairing shops, a 
sporting goods store, and a jewelry store. 


Opium and Elephants 

Human nature is very much the same the world over. We here 
in America are all familiar with the ludicrous excuses which are 
frequently given for the use of strong drink or tobacco. The 
writer remembers a particular conference session many years ago 
which was suddenly struck with a regular plague of diseases among 
the preachers, as one after another got up and told the particular 
complaint which caused him to use tobacco—the discussion at 
the time being upon a resolution to refuse ordination to any min- 
ister using the weed. 

And now from India comes the word that the same old human 
nature is working there with its multiplicity of ludicrous excuses, 
though in this case it is opium instead of liquor or tobacco. The 
Christian Work reports it in this wise: . 

Many of the Englishmen in India love the natives—or their 
Chinese labor rivals—so dearly that they cannot bear to hear any 


suggestion of cutting down their opium supply. One such member 
of “the superior race” pleaded in the Assembly almost with tears 
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in his eyes on behalf of the poor coolies of Assam. The Assam 
coolies, he said, had found that the moderate use of opium pre- 
vented the evil effects of hard work and sickness. Lovely, kind- 
hearted man! Another Englishman ridiculed the statistics of 
opium consumption in Burma because, he said, they did not take 
into account what the elephants used. Burmese elephants have 
gone so far in their evolution that they take it in large doses. 
At least so the Englishman allowed it to be understood. The 
Indian Assembly must have enjoyed an uproarious session, but 
it finally voted against the government sixty votes to fifty-two, 
and adopted a resolution for the nominal reduction of the produc- 
tion of opium, in order to get on toward the appointment of a 
committee to examine the government opium policy. 

cS 

One should not become pessimistic simply because he hears many 

reports of the misdoings of college and university students. In 
every school, as everywhere else, there are always two groups— 
one contending for the highest and best things and the other in- 
different to the finest ideals. The former group is always in the 
ascendency in every good school, but its doings do not get much 
attention in the press. For instance, few papers have reported the 
fact that three thousand students of the University of California 
met recently and pledged themselves to the cause of prohibition 
enforcement and then issued an appeal to the students of all other 
colleges to follow their example. Their action was based upon their 
conviction that voluntary enforcement of the law is vitally essen- 
tial to the future of the nation and that prohibition is primarily 
a problem of education and, as such, merits the utmost support 
from both educators and the rising generation. 

cS 

It doth not yet appear just what will be the particular penalties 

that Christianity and the Christian nations will be made to suffer 
because bloody Turkey was allowed to retain its unrestricted 
power over Constantinople after all of its horrible treatment of 
the Armenians and its other subjects. But many signs are beginning 
to appear that Turkey intends to follow its own ruthless course 
and that it proposes to adopt a more severe policy instead of a 
more generous one towards Christian work. The American Bible 
Society announces, for instance, that it has been forced to abandon 
the printing of the Scriptures in the Near Eastern languages at 
Constantinople. The work is now being done in Beirut, Syria. 
The plant in Constantinople was confiscated in 1922 when the 
owner went to Switzerland for a visit. The property was listed 
as abandoned and the presses taken to the Turkish government 
printing offices. 
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The High School Young Men’s Christian Association, usually 
known as the “Hi-Y,” was started in Kansas thirty-six years ago. 
Today there are 2,000 Hi-Y’s in the United States, with more than 
58,000 members, 37,000 of them in Bible study groups. In 1909 
the first State High School Secretary in the world was appointed 
in Kansas. Soon afterward A. A. Hyde, of Wichita, Kan., volun- 
teered to pay the salary of a man who would give all his time to 
Hi-Y clubs. Even with the spreading of the Hi-Y movement all 
over the country, there is still an untouched field of 10,000,000 boys. 

oO 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, is experiencing such 
a new impetus in its financial life under its new plan that its 
leaders feel that a new day has dawned in the financing of this 
great institution. Its new constitution, adopted in October, 1923, 
provided for a National Council of three hundred and forty-five 
members. This council, which held its first annual meeting last 
December, has already instilled a new spirit into the financial 
affairs of the Association and a number of notable gifts have been 
forthcoming. 

CO 


Some American Christians whom we know, especially some the- 
ologians and some members of religious secret orders, ought to take 
to heart the words of P. Whitwell Wilson, the British journalist. 
He tells of an Irishman living near the border between the Free 
State and Ulster, who sighed, “Here we are, some of us Catholics, 
some of us Protestants, all fighting; and if we were atheists, we'd 
act like Christians!” . 




















HE Church was primarily founded on 
T human need. It rests on human need, 

is sustained by human need. It is the 
Church of God, because it ministers to those 
supreme necessities of the spiritual life in 
human nature. Man has ever felt the need 
of spiritual guidance. Every civilization of 
which we have record had its priests, its 
forms of worship, and its temples. Modern 
excavation, discovering unknown, vaguely- 
hinted-of cities and civilizations, uncovers 
places of worship. 

From those times to the present a multi- 
tude of changes has taken place. However, 
we have not outgrown the Church. It may 
be that we have lost sight of what the 
Church is able to do for us, of the needs 
which only the Church can fill. The Church 
alone brings into prominence the spiritual 
elements in all other activities of life, that 
man may shape his future destiny by them. 
The Church contributes the supreme element 
that all these other institutions need in order 
to reach their greatest worth and highest 
efficiency. 

What can the Church provide for us? 
What peculiar needs have we that can best 
be supplied by the Church alone? 

The Church is not needed to furnish in- 
formation. We have other sources for that. 
It is needed to train people in reverence, 
love, hope, and the spiritual ideal. It is 
needed to develop character, to train people 
in manliness, to make man obedient to di- 
vine law, and this, fostered by public wor- 
ship, helps. mightily to make him law-abid- 
ing. 

The astronomer, the biologist, the chemist, 
and the historian are continually making 
new discoveries, finding new truths. These 
truths are given to us to make our lives 
more comfortable, healthier, and of greater 
value to ourselves. We need the Church to 
make these truths effective and productive 
in human character. It is something which 
science cannot accomplish. What have we 
that can so transform truth into life as the 
Church? It is not the place of the Church 
to conduct schools for the dispensing of 
worldly knowledge. It is not the office of 
the public schools to give our children moral 
training. Each has its own part to play. 
Let the public school teach the young the 
sciences, the arts, the cultural subjects. 
They can best fill that need. We need the 
Church to give the children moral and reli- 
gious training without which our scholastic 
training is imperfect. The children need 
this training, best furnished by the Sunday- 
school and the Christian home. 

A certain company needs a new executive 
building. It is determined to have it of fire- 
proof, reinforced concrete construction. The 
elements constituting the concrete are ce- 
ment, sand, stone, and water. The cement 
must meet certain tests for strength; the 
sand and stone must be clean, the water 
must be pure. For certain classes of struc- 
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ture concrete alone is sufficient. However, 
a stronger, less cumbersome, larger, more 
durable edifice is wanted. Before pouring 
the concrete, bars of reinforcing steel are 
placed in the forms. These bars are of pe- 
culiar shapes and sizes. The concrete must 
completely surround the steel. A perfect 
bond must be formed so that when the mix- 
ture has hardened a solid mass is the result. 
By the combination of these materials in 
proper proportions the completed building 
fills the needs required of it. 

We might compare the public schools to 
the concrete. The subjects taught must meet 
certain requirements established by the 
board of education. They must contain 
truth, be free from the impurities of nar- 
row, obsolete ideas. The teachings of the 
Church, Sunday-school, and home corre- 
spond to the steel reinforcing, the different 
sizes and shapes to the various qualities 
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EARNING IMMORTALITY 
[MMORTAL life is something to be earned, 


By slow self-conquest, comradeship with 


pain 

And patient seeking after higher truths, 
We cannot follow our own wayward wills, 
And feed our baser appetites, and give 
Loose rein to foolish tempers year on year 


-And then cry, “‘Lord, forgive me, | believe,” 


And straightway bathe in glory. Man must 
learn 

God's system is too grand a thing for that. 
The spark divine dwells in our souls, and we 
Can fan it to a steady flame of light, 
Whose lustre gilds the pathway of the tomb, 
And shines on through eternity, or else 
Neglect it until it glimmers down to death, 
And leaves us but the darkness of the grave. 


Each conquered passion feeds the living 
flame; ; 

Each well-borne sorrow is a step towards 
od, 


Faith cannot rescue, and no blood redeem 
The Soul that will not reason and resolve. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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which make up a character. The reinforce- 
ment of character is the distinguishing ele- 
ment which makes a life rather than a liv- 
ing. 

Without the strengthening network of 
steel the building will serve a purpose, but 
it is scarcely comparable to the more mod- 
ern type. By the use of that steel a more 
serviceable, more beautiful, grander struc- 
ture is possible. With the knowledge fur- 
nished by the schools alone, one may build 
a living, an existence which some will envy. 
But with an education consisting of both the 
concrete of the scholastic training and the 
tough, resistant, reinforcing steel of moral 
training, a life is built—an enduring monu- 
ment to the co-operation of school and 
Church. 

As the years pass, we Americans find we 
have less and less time to enjoy the finer. 
nobler things of life. We are living in such 
a hurly-burly of events. No other people 
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have this trait to the extent it is found in 
the citizens of this country. We are living 
in an age of speed. If we travel, we take 
an express; if we drive our own cars, we 
chafe at a moment’s delay caused by other 
traffic and strive to pass the car ahead. 


“The Church is more needed today than 
ever before, because the world is in greater 
need of that which it is especially set apart 
to produce and provide—stronger and nobler 
motives.” Modern business is complex, es- 
pecially so when we consider the scale on 
which business was carried on a few genera- 
tions ago. With the benefit of our fore- 
fathers’ experience, with the modern facil- 
ities of manufacture, advertising, and dis- 
tribution, trade has become an enormous, 
complicated machine. Where but a few 
years ago transactions involving millions of 
dollars were unheard of, now they have be- 
come almost commonplace. We do things 
on an immense scale. 


With this increase in the amount of busi- 
ness, with the intricacies of business rela- 
tions, have come new complex morals. We 
are confronted by moral issues undreamed 
of in the early days of the Church. From 
the accounts of civil crimes which fill our 
papers, it would seem that the temptations 
of modern life have outrun the moral abil- 
ity to resist them. The evolution of con- 
science has not kept pace with the deepen- 
ing problems of civilization. A conscience or 
code of ethics sufficient to master the simple 
affairs of the old town meeting is not big 
enough, not strong enough, to guide a man 
through the temptations of municipal deal- 
ings where money is counted in millions. 
“In short, business problems have developed 
faster than the moral character.” To be as 
upright in our dealings as our fathers were 
in theirs, we must have a code of morals 
proportionate to our larger, more manifold 
activities. 

With regard to certain qualities we have 
progressed. There is more tenderness, tol- 
erance, and sympathy in the world today 
than ever before. But how do we stand in 
these sterner qualities? Justice, integrity, 
honesty, respect for the law, for age, the 
sanctity of home and Church? These latter 
have lessened if we are to judge by the 
everyday life of the average man. Are 
these characteristics necessary for modern 
life? How much do we honor these quali- 
ties in any man? 


If we admire these qualities in another 
shall we not cultivate them, strive to obtain 
them? Is there an organization in existence 
better fitted to instill these qualities of jus- 
tice, integrity, honesty, respect for the law, 
for age, the sanctity of home and Church, 
better than the Church? “The Church is 
needed to develop in men this ethical equip- 
ment, to bring up the normal development of 
the race and make it commensurate with the 
progress of science and the accumulation of 
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property.” What religion must do through 
the Church is to evolve a conscience that 
will match the progress of trade. It must 
evolve a moral sentiment that shall be suffi- 
ciently strong to hold property to the obli- 
gations inherent in social order and imposed 
by moral law. It must create a spiritual 
power that shall be adequate for the varied 
and intricate problems of modern life. It 
must develop a character that shall be able 
to resist the gigantic temptations of the hour 
and keep men and women loyal to the high- 
est ideals. 

These, then, are some of the needs which 
the Church fills. It is an instrument of 
truth in our midst. It acts as an emergency 
brake on our modern activities. It furnishes 
us with a conscience capable of seeing the 
right, and a strength of character to follow 
the guidance of our conscience. 


The Church offers an opportunity for 
service to mankind, an opportunity for uni- 
fied effort, a unity not only within a creed, 
but between all creeds and churches. All 
creeds have the same end in view. Why dif- 
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fer about insignificant, non-essential mat- 
ters? One type naturally follows a partic- 
ular creed, a different type follows a differ- 
ent creed. ’Twould be a dull, uninteresting 
world if we all thought alike. Again I say 
in the essentials we are all working for the 
same results. Any co-operation possible is 
a good thing. What one class lacks, anoth- 
er has. So, if we would do great things, we 
need a great organization. The Church has 
the organization at hand. Why not use it? 
Build the mightiest force for good the worl” 
has ever known by working in common for 
the common good. 

What does the Church really do? It binds 
old and young, men and women, rich and 
poor, wise and ignorant, weak and strong, 
together with bands of affection, sympathy, 
love; a sweet and tender common interest, 
a worship in common, a service in common, 
a life in common, a spiritual and spiritual- 
izing community; a dear “togetherness 
where the strength of all helps the weakness 
of the individual.” 

Ravena, New York. 


Chime Bells 


BY JAMES L. ELDERDICE 


OST impressive and conducive to the 
spirit of worship are the chimes of 
church bells, especially at the twi- 

light hour, bringing to sad and weary hearts 
their messages of hope and consolation. 
Quaint George Herbert thus expresses the 
feeling: 
“Sundaies, think when the bells do chime, 
*Tis angel’s musick; therefore come not late.” 
A visitor in a city, at dusk hearing a 
chime of bells playing “Abide with me, fast 
falls the eventide,” expressed the desire 
that when he came to life’s last hour, some 
kind hand would chime that message into 
his ears. 


The ringing of chimes is believed to have 
originated in the German monasteries in the 
Fourteenth Century. A number of bells are 
required for the performance of this music. 
In the early days the bells were rung by 
pulling ropes, and it took as many men to 
ring a given chime as there were bells in 
the tower. “At that time bell-ringing, 
though not often chime ringing was one of 
the great sports of the youth of England, 
and Bunyan, after his conversion, re- 
proached himself for having spent his time 
in going from parish to parish to ring the 
bells.” 

Later the carillon was invented, a ma- 
chine in which a set of stationary bells were 
so hung and arranged as to be capable of 
being played upon either by hand or by ma- 
chinery. The carillon is played like a piano 
the keys being handles connected with the 
bells by rods or cords, and the performer 
employing his hands and feet to play an air. 
The pedals communicate with the larger 
bells for the bass. The keys on which the 
treble notes depend are struck with the 


hand, which is protected by a leather cover- 
ing. 

The Chimes of Bruges are said to be the 
finest in Europe. 
chime of forty-eight bells, and the possible 
number of changes upon them is almost in- 
conceivable. Among other celebrated chimes 
are those of Copenhagen, Ghent, and Am- 
sterdam. A number of cities in our coun- 
try have fine chimes, some of them being 
quite famous. Those of Christ Church in 
Boston, Christ Church in Philadelphia, and 
Trinity Church in New York, are probably 
the oldest. The half peals and peals in the 
United States are very numerous. 

The chimes of old Christ Church in Phila- 
delphia are of historic interest. These bells 
were sent from England as a present of 
Queen Anne. They were taken down dur- 
ing the Revolution, and sunk in the Dela- 








OUR OPPORTUNITIES 


[N this world of so much trouble 

Let us cheer the aching heart, 

And our blessings will be double 
If we’ll always do our part. 


We can give the friendly greeting, 
To the lonely and the sad, 

And at each and every meeting 
Try to make some poor soul glad. 





If you want a home in heaven, 
Watch your deeds with careful eye, 
For the cup of water given 


Will be rewarded bye and bye. 


Give the flowers to the living, 
Do not keep them for the dead; 
Give to the poor and in the giving 
You'll bring blessings on your head. 
—Jennie Mote Booher, in 
Crawfordsville Journal. 




















In Antwerp there is a’ 
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ware River, as it was feared the British 
might capture them. At the close of the 
war they were hung in the old belfry, and 
were rung on every holiday. 

In the Cornell University Chimes there 
are fourteen bells which weight 4,830 
pounds, placed high in the granite tower of 
the great library building, one of the most 
imposing structures of its kind in the world. 
Dr. Francis E. Clark thus describes them: 

The fact that each bell has an individual- 
ity of its own adds not a little interest to 
my thought of the chimes as I hear them 
rung. Originally there were but nine bells 
in the chime, and on each one of them was 
a couplet from Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” 
beginning, 

Ring out the old, ring in the new; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 
And, as I hear these bells, each one of them 
seems to speak its own motto: 

Ring out the griefs that sap the mind; 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 

Ring in the nobler modes of life. 

Ring out the thousand wars of old. 

The tenth bell was given by President 
Andrew D. White, the great educator and 
diplomatist, in memory of his wife; and on 
this bell is the inscription composed for this 
purpose by James Russell Lowell, who was 
at the time a non-resident professor of the 
university: 

I call as fly the irrevocable hours, 

Futile as air or strong as fate to make 
Your lives of sand or granite; awful powers, 

Even as men choose, they either give or 

take. 

In addition to this Professor Lowell had 
engraved the beautiful and appropriate 
words, 


To tell of thy loving-kindness early in the 
morning, 
And of thy truth in the night season. 


These words are especially appropriate 
because this tenth bell is one upon which 
all the hours are struck, and is heard eight 
times as often as the others. 

Since the tenth bell was added to its nine 
companions four others have been placed in 
the tower, each one of them with its own 
name: for instance, “The Human Mind” bell 
has for its motto, 


On earth there is nothing greater than Man; 
In man there is nothing great but Mind, 


While the “Knowledge” bell has this Script- 
tural phrase: 

Happy is the man that findeth Wisdom, 

And the man that getteth Understanding. 

The Westminster chimes are said to have 
been invented by Dr. Crotch in 1780, and 
arranged from an air by Handel, and he 
has been generally accredited with compos- . 
ing other church tunes. Sir Edmund 
Beckett was the designer of the Westminster 
clock with chimes, on which there is in- 
scribed a prayer verse to accompany the 
chimes every quarter of an hour. These are 
the lines: 

Lord, in this house 
Be thou my guide: 
So by thy power 
No foot shall slide. 

The user of the prayer is thus instructed: 
“On the quarter hour chimes repeat the 
first line: on the half hour the first two; 
on the three quarter hour the first three 
lines, and on the hour repeat the entire 
prayer.” 

Oxford, Maryland. 
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For Jesus’ Sake 


E often come to our Heavenly Fath- 
W: in prayer and ask him to grant us 

our petitions, “for Jesus’ sake.” What 
do we mean? We very well know that 
through sin we have forfeited every claim 
that we ever had on God according to the law 
—every claim except one. God owed us one 
thing, however, and only one—damnation. 
The debt was paid as soon as earned and 
we were “without hope and without God in 
the world” and were “dead in trespasses 
and sins.” God is, however, not only right- 
eous, but merciful, and we have a claim 
upon his love. His love for us was mani- 
fested when Jesus Christ, his Son, died on 
the Cross of Calvary, to redeem us from all 
iniquity. The love of God stooped to raise 
us up out of our night of despair, Jesus 
washed away our sins in his own blood, and 
we read, “He who spared not his own Son, 
but delivered him up for us all, how shall 
he not also with him freely give us all 
things?” So while we are unworthy of 
the least of God’s mercies, we acknowledge 
the worthiness of Christ when we pray, 
“For Jesus’ sake.” 

Has it ever occurred to us that our Heav- 
enly Father is constantly calling upon us 
to do things “for Jesus’ sake?” He doesn‘t 
stand over us now with the heavy club of 
the law in his hand and demand that we do 
so much and that we give so much, or else 
suffer eternal torment with those who reject 
Christ, but, having redeemed us once and 
forever by the sacrifice: of Christ, he has 
put us under the law of love. When we 
were washed in the blood of the Lamb, 


-God provided us with the motive of love for 


the mainspring of all our actions in his 
service. So he wants us to serve him neith- 
er for the sake of our popularity, nor for 
the sake of our reputation, “for that which 
is highly esteemed among men is abomina- 
tion in the sight of God.” Nor would he 
have us serve him always for the sake of 
our rewards here or hereafter, although 
this is one legitimate motive or he never 
would have promised us rewards for serv- 
ice. Nor would he have us serve him mere- 
ly for the sake of doing our duty, although 
this is commendable. He would not have 
us serve him in order that we might be 
saved, but because we have been saved and 
the love of Christ constraineth us. 

Let us examine our hearts and see what 
is the dominating motive of our service to 
our Redeemer, for the value of our service 
is measured not only by its quantity, but 
by its quality, and I suppose the quality 
of our service depends chiefly upon our 
motive. Judged by this method, is our 
service, “gold, silver, precious stones,” or is 
it “wood, hay, stubble?” Let us have a 
talk with our own hearts about this mat- 
ter! Do I serve to increase my own popu- 
larity among a certain class, or to gain 
a position of unofficial authority in my 
church, where my voice will decide the 
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issue? If it doesn’t, I’ll go to another 
church, where my donations and my serv- 
ices and my influence will be more appre- 
ciated. When we give, he would have us 
give “not grudgingly or of necessity, for 
God loveth a cheerful giver.” The same 
rule applies to all our service to him. Even 
servants who were told to obey in all 
things their “masters according to the 
flesh,” received this admonition: “And what- 
soever you do, do it heartily as to the Lord 
and not unto men, . .. for ye serve the 
Lord Christ.” Brethren, does it not ap- 
pear that we ought to do what we do be- 
cause “the love of Christ constraineth us?” 

Recently I read a very helpful tract, en- 
titled, “Just to Please Him.” If our Father 
had not promised to reward us for our serv- 
ice, and if there were no other motive in 


the world for Christian service, we find in 
this phrase a motive which is more than 
sufficient for all the service we can render. 
Since we have received eternal life at the 
tremendous cost of the blood of the Son of 
God, poured out on Calvary, is there any 
service or sacrifice which such love may 
not freely command? 

But if our love is what it ought to be, 
we will not wait for a command, nor will 
we be slow to see the need. We will enter 
service with enthusiasm, realizing that it 
will put a smile on the face of our Savior. 
Let us pray and read the good Book not 
always to get something, but sometimes, 
just to please him. If we have been plan- 
ning, and doing, and giving from a sense of 
duty, or from a sure hope of reward, or 
both, let us double our planning and our 
doing and our giving, just to make his 
heart rejoice, just to make him glad. Then 
because we love him, we will also be glad 
and rejoice with him just because he is 
glad. 


Some Things Japanese 


BY WM. C. 


women in a city of California were 

discussing the Japanese. It was al- 
most unanimously agreed that an injustice 
had been done to America and especially to 
California because of the way in which 
Congress last year handled anti-Japanese 
legislation. Many Mexicans, not always de- 
sirable as future citizens, are replacing the 
Japanese. It was remarked that the Japa- 
nese give very little trouble to this State. 
They stand high in school matters. They 
have been efficient in spite of misunder- 
standings owing to language. They have 
been as satisfactory to deal with as other 
races. The judge of a Juvenile Court not 
long ago openly asserted that there had 
never been a Japanese boy in any of the six 
reformatories of California. I.was recently 
talking to one of the teachers of the high 
school of San Jose, California, and he told 
me of the high estimation in which the 
young Japanese are held in that school and 
in the grammar schools of the city. The 
white children treat them well and have re- 
spect for their abilities. A Japanese was 
the only boy on the honor list of the high 
school of San Jose in the spring class of 
1925. There were forty-five boys in the 
class, and this school has over two thousand 
students. 

The manager of a cafeteria in California 
recently informed me that the prices of 
some vegetables, and small fruits particu- 
larly, are higher because the Japanese are 
leaving the farms, this being a result of the 
anti-alien laws of California. She remarked, 
“The Japanese have the endurance and pa- 
tience to raise small fruits and vegetables, 
which the other people do not possess.” 

It is pleasing to report that when the 
Japanese fleet called at San Francisco a 
few weeks ago they were most cordially wel- 


A FEW days ago a group of church 
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comed. During the visit the officers and 
crew were presented with copies of the 
Bible. The ceremony took place on the 
battleship Asama. The vice-Admiral, to 
whom was presented a beautiful edition of 
the Bible, said, “If America and Japan will 
follow the teachings of Christianity as 
found in the Bible, there will be no doubt 
that peace will be in the Pacific waters, 
and that America and Japan will live in 
friendliness and brotherhood.” 

A few miles from where I live is the town 
of Milpitas. When the children returned to 
the Milpitas school the day following Wash- 
ington’s birthday they found a $275 radio 
set in operation. This was a gift from the 
Japanese farmers of the neighborhood, who 
collected the money among themselves to 
surprise the school. 

At the 1924 meeting of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, 
Dr. Tsunashima, of Japan, presented to the 
Council a handsome volume of post cards 
drawn by the children of Japan. He said 
in part: 

Last: spring the 100,000 Sunday-school 
children of Japan drew crayon designs on 
more than 100,000 postcards. They did their 
best to explain in graphic form their grati- 
tude to the rest of the world, and especially 
to America, for the relief so generously 
given at the time of the earthquake. The 
best of these postcards were collected in a 
dozen volumes for presentation to such na- 
tional groups and representatives as the 
Federal Council of Churches, Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge, and Queen Mary. I assure you 
that your abounding generosity will never 
be forgotten. 


In the summer of 1924 the Diet of Japan 
enacted a law providing that children of 
Japanese parents born in this country shall 
be regarded. as American citizens. When 
the law went into effect the day was cele- 

(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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At Prayer Time 


Condescend to things that are lowly.— 


Rom. 12:16. 
oO 


It sounds strange in this ambitious, com- 
peting age that a leader would urge men 
not to set their minds on high things. It 
seems even more strange for him to direct 
human interest to things of low estate. 

Yet this is just what we find in the letter 
to the Romans. The counsel interests us— 
it may be because it opposes us. And it 
may be that here is medicine for the jaded 
and over-stimulated spirit of our times. 

One thing is sure, if this instruction were 
heeded in wide ways there would be great 
changes come about in our ways of doing 
things. It may have always been true— 
certainly it is true with us—that human 
endeavor has been largely a process of 
self-seeking. This may not be wholly 
wrong. Certainly no one would want to take 
any of the eagerness out of personal life 
and achievement. But it remains evident 


that much of our enthusiasm and zeal needs « 


to be controlled. It is as true in religion 
as in other phases of life. Right at that 
point this apostolic advice is timely; you 
especially think it so when the verse is put 
in these words: “Be not too ambitious, but 
accept humble tasks” (Goodspeed’s Trans- 
lation). 

Patterns for our conduct are usually set 
by our social superiors. If a prominent 
man does a thing a little out of the usual 
way his act soon becomes widely copied. 
Or if a higher social group adopt certain 
practices, choose different standards of dress 
or behavior, or become established in even 
undesirable habits, then the face and heart 
of wide humanity begins to turn to, and to 
attempt, such practices. Fads, fashions, and 
follies are thus set going, refusing to be 
checked save by some new outburst of 
things much the same in kind. 

Little wonder, then, that we are in an un- 
steady age. To the degree that the same 
tendency has been true, or will be true, of 
any age, that day will be unsteady too. 

oO 


Say not, “I love the Lord,” unless you find 
Within you, welling up by day and night, 
A love, strong, full, and deep, for all man- 


kind. 
—Selected. 
Oo 


Within us there is a natural desire for 
distinction. Rightly guided, it is within 
itself a grace. Certainly it is no mean in- 
tent to try to be a distinct individual, to 
be yourself. There is nothing whatever 
wrong about seeking to develop one’s per- 
sonal abilities or powers however simple or 
unimportant these may seem to be. 

But our hunger for distinction goes to 
the extremes of wanting to be above our 
fellows. Sometimes that is sadly seen in 
religious controversies. Sects in a commun- 
ity, or parties in a church, may date back to 


some unwise effort on the part of some one 
wanting religious position. Certainly in the 
commercial world instances of this desire 
are frequent. Nearly anyone who knows 
something of the drift of business can sight 
many unpleasant facts that more or less 
regularly take place simply because of un- 
controlled ambition or because of narrow 
jealousy of another’s success. 

Results of such striving are many. It 
is easily seen that to engage in such rivalry 
can quickly kill the nobler sentiments that 
all of us should be interested in developing. 
We are easily lured into accepting life as 
some modified form of fighting. Then we 
quicken to a desire to engage in the struggle. 
We do not stop to think that some of the 
hardest moments in the so-called “struggle 
for existence” have been moments when each 
seemed to be struggling against his fellows. 
Yet we are told that these conditions 
quicken instincts that are not constructive. 
They waste our nerve force, dwarf our 
spirit, overly drain our physical resources, 
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AM weary of my island life, O Spirit; 

it is absence from thee. I am weary 
of the pleasures spent upon myself, 
weary of the dividing sea which makes 
me alone. 

I leok out upon the monotonous 
waves that roll between me and my 
brother, and I begin to be in want; I 
long for the time when there shall be 
no more sea. 

Lift me up on the mainland, thou 
spirit of humanity, unite my heart to 
the brotherhood of human souls. Set 
my feet “in a large room”—in a space 
where many congregate. Place me on 
the continent of human sympathy 
where I can find my brother by night 
and by day—where storms divide not, 
where waves intervene not, where 
depths of downward distance drown 
not love. 

Then shall food of the far country be 
swin husks; then shall the riot and 
the revel be eclipsed by a new joy— 
the music and dancing of the city of 
God. 

—George Matheson. 
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and indeed may crush our moral self-re- 
spect. 


Why would not a world that is made out 
of such directions of personal desire as Paul 
gives be a much better world than the one 


we now have? 
oO 


It is right that we should want to live 
worthily. And that is so much more a 
holier ambition than that we should want to 
supersede our fellows. And it is hard to 
think of a single humble task that does 
not offer a chance for anyone who does it, 
to do it worthily. Anything worth doing, 
some one has said, is worth doing well. And 
doing anything well is nothing more than 
doing it worthily. That is art. For Dr. 
Jacks has said, “Art is nothing more than 
doing a thing well.” 

All of us want to live usefully, too. And 
we want to live naturally. If we would 
choose, we would live without malice, with- 
out strain, and always in pursuit of life’s 
simplest virtues, Yet there isn’t any of 
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these desires that are not given promise in 
any of the common responsibilities that may 
fortunately come upon us. 

To some of us, position may naturally 
come; to others of us, the merely ordinary 
will characterize our careers. Yet, as we 
think of that being true, a sense of false 
distinction arises in us. For it is the spirit 
of our endeavor and the moral fineness of 
our ambition that counts most; and there 
may be no better way of testing these quali- 
ties than the way of simple duties that offer 
us privileges of gladly doing good. 

o 
O Life, what sure reward hast thou to give 
To these obedient to thy command 
To take the rough unbroken path; to stand 
True to the higher in men’s souls: to live 
Adventurously, sail uncharted seas 
Midst storms and winds and wrecks, while 
the wise say, 
“Too bad, too bad, they throw their chance 
away”— 
What compensation, Life, hast thou for 
these? 


These do not ask for wages, pay at all 
As bod things sold: or gifts, or princely 
ole; 
But, deeper sense of having been alive, 
New light from rugged uplands, and a call, 
And amen and will to reach the distant 
goal. 
Then onward, ever onward, still to strive. 
—Clyde McGee. 
oO 


- We too often want to copy the actions and 

the attitudes of those who seem to have 
achieved an unusual place in the world. 

The apparent freedom of those who live 
without serious’ reflection—even moral 
abandon—may make it call to our own de- 
sire for ease and independence. 

The spirit of our times so easily invades 
our thinking and shifts us from our in- 
tended course of clean action. For men still 
approve the thing that may be shrewdly 
done. And it is so easy to accept the stan- 
dards that our times offer. 

But much better is it to seek the patterns 
of the best life. If honorable life seems 
difficult, better to follow after it, whatever 
else may be the examples of apparently 
freer men. 

Things that are lowly are still the im- 
portant things. And it is important that 
they be done with dignity and good spirit. 

Oo 
“Clothe with life the weak intent, 
Let me be the thing I meant.” 
o 


Teach us to live, O Father; teach us to 
live that we may be even taught to pray. 
Life as thou has given it is rich; we want 
to make it rightly profitable. Thou hast 
given us powers to be and to do; show us 
how to use them without waste. Make us 
always willing to do the things that need 
to be done. Help us to choose to live with 
our fellows rather than to live above them. 
Make each task inspiring. Thus would we 
condescend to all that would link our lives 
with thee. Amen 

; ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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_ Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





Winona School of Missions 
Winona Lake, Indiana, June 23-30 


T is a good place to spend your vacation. 
Object—Training for effective service. 
Classes—Bible and methods, home and 

foreign textbooks for 1925-1926. 

Special Leaders and Speakers—Mrs. Hal- 
lie Linn Hill, lecturer, Mrs. Bascom Copen- 
haver, Mrs. F. A. Dykstra, Mrs. Josephine 
Stearns, Miss Edith Mae Bell, Mrs. Howard 
Bechtold, Miss R. Marie Preston, and many 
others. 

Registration Fee—Two dollars. 


Home Mission Picture Stories 
“Playing Together”—Six beautiful pic- 
tures and a book of stories, price fifty cents. 
“Young Americans”—Pictures and_ sto- 
ries, price fifty cents. 
Order from Mrs. Emma S. Powers, 515 
C. P. A. Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 


May “Everyland” 


HE May Everyland has two new contin- 

ued stories started. Ruth Mason Rice 
has the first chapter of one of her delightful 
stories, “The Missing Moon.” It starts out 
with a mystery and a secret passage. I know 
that you will like it. Margaret Applegarth 
begins “Knight Errant,” a story of Chinese 
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Gordon. It is so interesting that I can hard- 
ly wait for the next number. 

“The Little Bronze Idol” gives a very in- 
timate bit of Japanese life. Our mission- 
aries know of just such shelves. Perhaps 
some of them have been given little idols. 
“The Vacation Club” tells of such a fine 
plan that some girls had, that I am sure 
some of you will want to have vacation clubs 
of your own. 

Billy Barton tells of a Chinese Christian 
funeral where the mest attractive thing 
seems to have been a school uniformed band. 
There are other stories, as well as the “Ex- 
change.” I had to work the “Missionary 
Hour Glass Puzzle” before I read the rest 
of the magazine. But, alas! I am over sev- 
enteen, so I could not send it in for a prize. 
But I could read all the letters in the letter 
Club, though I cannot join the Navahos and 
help them climb to the top. I wish that 
those of you who are playing “The Game” 
would write and tell me. Everyland gives 
only the State, and I cannot guess who be- 
longs to the Christian Church. 

If you do not take Everyland, get it just 
as soon as you can, so you can enjoy it. How 
many have earned enough to have the six 
months’ offer? 

CARRIE ROBISON. 
o 


Prayer should be just what one feels, just 
what one thinks, just what one needs; and 
it should stop the moment it ceases to be the 
real expression of the need, the thought, and 
the feeling —H. W. Beecher. 
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Home Missions 


Omer 8S. Thomas, Secretary 





Next Door 


N a letter from Rev. P. S. Sailer some 
days ago he gives to us a brief descrip- 
tion of the opening of the new Hyde Park 
Church, and then he adds this statement: 
“I am convinced that our churches need to 
be organized in groups.” The fact is that 
since the organization of the new church at 
Hyde Park there has been a much better 
growth in the work at Vanderveer Park, so 
that the saying of Jesus that the one who 
giveth his life for my sake shall find it is 
proven true. That has proven true in more 
than one instance. I suppose that the First 
Christian Church of Dayton was never in a 
better condition for enthusiastic work and 
never had a larger Sunday-school than at 
this time. A little over a year ago they lost 
almost fifty members when the Riverdale 
Church was organized. From that time to 
now they have been doing a fine work. We 
are not giving the organization of the new 
church all the credit, as they have had the 
service of a fine pastor, yet there was a 
stimulus there that did mean a great deal 
to the enthusia&m that is there now. 

For a long time we have contended that 
the best policy for our church development 
is to try to extend our work into territory 
that is contiguous to other churches of our 











paign. 


ber. 


tional campaign? 


sion Offering? 





T is the Climax Day for the Home Mission Cam- 


Have you set the goal for your church and school? 
Your minimum quota is a fifteen percent increase. 


Your quota ought to be at least a dollar per mem- 
Have you sent for the literature for your educa- 


Have you thought how much of the success of the 
Christian Church depends on a successful Home Mis- 


Five hundred churches have been aided by home 
missions, and yours may owe its life to that source. 


Looking to June Fourteenth 





An old military headquarters with many a grue- 
some tale in its history. How different at Ft. Apache 
today is the story of our contact with the Indian. 


Pastors, Sunday-school Superintendents, C. E. 
Presidents, Woman’s Missionary Society Presidents, 
we are calling on you to share with us the hope and 
responsibility for a successful campaign this year. 





HOME MISSION DEPARTMENT 
OMER S. THOMAS, SECRETARY 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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own. The contention of Brother Sailer 
bears out that theory. We hope that the 
time will come when it will be possible to 
have a group of churches in the territory of 
Brooklyn near the Vanderveer Park Church 
as there are great sections not very far from 
there that really do not have sufficient 


churches. 
One of the greatest unchurched sections In 


our land as shown by all of the Interchurch 
surveys is that which lies adjacent to small 
cities. There are many excellent opportun- 
ities for churches to become mother church- 
es to enterprises near their doors where 
there are fine fields for service. We should 
be growing right along by entering adjacent 
territory. The home mission finances now 
are such that if we are to grow by extend- 
ing out into larger fields it will require 
larger support. If we can have the fifty 
thousand dollars which we need for this 
year, it will be possible for us to enter new 
territory. 


Church Schools of Missions 
The following additional churches are co- 
operating in the Home Mission Program by 
putting on a Church School of Missions: 


Broadway, Indiana, Rev. J. M. Hartman. 
Millwood, Indiana, Rev. J. M. Hartman. 
Freehold, N. Y., Rev. E. F. Mellott. 
Eaton, Ohio, Rev. Hiley Baker. ' 
Towanda, Kansas, Rev. R. L. Hendrickson. 
Argos, Indiana, Rev. A. M. Hainer. 
Springfield, Ohio, Rev. A. B. Kendall. 


The following are using the All American 
Program or sending for literature: 


East Cobleskill, N. Y., Rev. Robert Waddell. 
Defiance, Ohio, Rev. F. H. Peters. 
Eaton, Ohio, Rev. Hiley Baker. 

Riverside Church, Elkhart, Indiana, Rev. Al- 
fred Hurst. : 
Walnut Hills, Dayton, Ohio, Rev. A. W. Hirby. 

Red Cloud, Nebraska, Rev. C. G. Nelson. 
Lebanon, Indiana, Rev. A. W. Cash. ’ 
East Freetown, Mass., Rev. Thomas W. Kidd. 
Olive, Illinois, Rev. J. B. Speaker. 

Towanda, Kansas, Rev. J. B. Speaker. 

Argos, Indiana, Rev. A. M. Hainer. 

Sand Bank Church, Indiana, Rev. C. A. Dun- 


can. 

New Hope Church, Indiana, Rev. C. A. Dun- 
can. 

Kittery First, Maine, no pastor, J. P. Amee, 


erk. ‘ 

Antioch Church, Ohio, no pastor, Mrs. Maud 
Dean, S. S. Supt. 

Dexter, Ohio, Rev. Scott Mossman. 

Mount Zion, Hocking Valley Co., Ohio, Rev. 
Scott Mossman. . 

Little Kyger Church, Ohio, Rev. Scott Moss- 


man. 
Mount Zion, Morgan County, Ohio, Rev. Scott 
Mossman. 
Springfield, Ohio, Rev. A. B. Kendall. 
Swansea, Mass., Rev. L. B. Smith. 
West Branch Church, Wisconsin, 
Bailey. 
Otter Creek, Indiana, Rev. A. H. Bennett. 
Bethsaida, Indiana, Rev. A. H. Bennett. 
Montesano, Washington, Rev. D. C. Loucks. 
Harwood, Ohio, Rev. Chancy Cox. 
Danbury, Connecticut, Rev. Cleon Swarts. 
Oshawa, Ontario, Rev. E. T. Cotten. 


Rev. Guy 





Christian Education 


W. A. Harper, General Secretary 





Young People’s Week at Defiance College, 
June 29-July 4 
THROUGHOUT the week beginning June 

29, the first Young People’s Conference 
of the Central Convention will be held at 
Defiance College, Defiance, Ohio. Plans are 
being made for a most profitable and pleas- 
ant week. As the capacity of the college is 
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limited, the leaders have decided upon the 
quotas for the various conferences as given 
below. Registrations should be sent in at 
once. Up until June 1, no conference will 
be permitted to enroll more than its quota. 
After that date, registrations will be accept- 
ed as they are received as there may be 
room. Register at once, for reservations 
cannot be kept after June 1, as already some 
conferences have more young people to reg- 
ister than their quota. The registration fee 
is $2.00, at least one dollar of which must 
be paid in advance to assure you of your 
place. Send registration or request for in- 
formation to Mr. Frank Wright, Sisson 
Hall, Defiance, Ohio, or to Miss Lucy M. 
Eldredge, Christian Publishing Association, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
The conference quotas are as follows: 





Conference Girls Boys 
Northwestern Ohio .................. 12 12 
S(O ee 12 12 
Other Ohio Conferences ............ 5 5 
Eastern Indiana ........................ 12 12 
Western Indiana ........................ 5 5 
ko ee 10 10 
Other Indiana Conferences ...... 5 5 
Illinois 5 5 





Register today. Write that your confer- 
ence is working to reach its goal or quota. 
Choose leaders among the young people of 
your conference, and send them as your offi- 
cial representatives to bring back to your 
conference the inspiration and message of 
this great week of study and play. 


Come, Come, Come 

To De-fi-ance in June. 

Go, Go, Go, 

Get ready pretty soon. 

Then, Then, Then, 

You'll be yourself in tune, 

There'll be a great time in the Old Place in 
June. 
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Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 





THE EVANGELISM OF YOUTH 
By Albert H. Gage 
Part II. 


THE church that would win its young peo- 

ple must have faith in them and give 
them something to do. It must develop a 
program to meet the need of the expanding 
life of youth and help them find themselves 
in God’s program for their lives. Such a 
program must ge planned in part by the 
young people themselves and carried out 
very largely by them under adult leadership, 
but never under adult domination. 

The.. church that would win youth to 
Christ and to his way of living, must know 
the seasons of the soul, and work with God 
in his unfolding processes. One day in Jan- 
uary I rode through the great corn belt of 
central Illinois for three hours. Snow cov- 
ered the ground. It was below zero. A 
strong wind swept across the prairie. And 
yet for three hours I did not see a single 
farmer planting corn. There was nothing 
to prevent them. They could have built 
great bonfires and thawed out the ground. 
They could have broken up the ground with 
pick axes. But no one did these things. 
Why? Because the farmers of Illinois know 
that there is time in the spring when seed, 
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soil, and climate are all just right for corn 
planting. They plant their corn in the 
spring and not in January. So, too, we are 
beginning to learn from our study of human 
life that there is a springtime of the soul. 
Those who are wise will win for Christ in 
the springtime of life rather than in the 
January time of life. 

Although youth is the time when most 
people are won to Christ, it is also true 
that in the period of youth there are sea- 
sons or periods when the soul is more sensi- 
tive than others to the Christian message. 
If one will remember his own experience or 
observe carefully any group of young peo- 
ple, he will know the truth of this state- 
ment. Every teacher and parent should 
know the religious crises of youth. 

There are four periods of deep religious 
interest in youth. These seasons of the soul 
are as follows: 


The Nine-Year-Old. For the child that 
has had good home training and a good 
spiritual Sunday-school, there is often a 
beautiful religious awakening at the age of 
nine or ten. This should never be forced, 
but when it comes naturally it should be 
treasured by home and church as one of the 
choicest gifts of God. 

The Twelve-Year-Old. Every boy and 
girl around the twelfth year is religiously 
inclined, and can be easily won to the Lord 
Jesus Christ in a definite decision for him 
as a personal Savior. Was not Jesus twelve 
years old when he had his religious experi- 
ence in the Temple? It is God’s marvelous 
plan to awaken the soul just before adoles- 
cence begins. In other words, God wants 
Christian bodies. So before the accelerated 
bodily growth, the soul’s awakening comes. 
Many conversions come in this period. If 
we were doing our work as we ought to do 
it we would win practically all boys and 
girls before the fourteenth birthday. Re 
cently thorough studies have been made in 
five of the large denominations throughout 
the United States of the ages of conversions 
of more than six thousand persons. Most of 
these were converted (joined the church) at 
about thirteen years of age. 

The Fifteen-Year-Old. There is a reli- 
gious interest between the fifteenth and six- 
teenth year. When the body is growing rap- 
idly all other interests are in the back- 
ground, including religion. But when the 
bodily growth is approaching maturity and 
the new powers are functioning, and just 
preceding or accompanying the great social 
awakening there,is a religious awakening. 
There are a number of conversions at this 
time. Around the sixteenth year many re- 
consecrations are made and many “life de- 
cisions” are formed. It is very evident that 
God gives this religious interest for the 
purpose of Christianizing the social life of 
youth. 

The Eighteen-Year-Old. There is a peri- 
od of religious interest around the eight- 
eenth year. Both social and physical forces 
are strong, but the dominant faculty of life 
is now the intellectual. It is quite evident 
that God’s plan includes not merely the 
physical and social forces of life, but also 
the intellectual. God wants the brain power 
of the world Christian. Hence the appeal 
must be made largely in terms of the intel- 
lect. 

o 


“The years are few in the largest life. 
There is so much to do, and so little time 
to do it, that we are warned by the Master 
to work—work to the limit, while the days 
last, for the night cometh when no man can 
work. The incomplete task is the specter 
that shadows life’s eventide.” 
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Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





Tithing Testimonials by Some of Our 
Church Officials 


I BEGAN tithing when working in a store 
for $5.00 a week and was paying $3.50 
for my board and washing. Fifty cents 
a week was a lot to give, but then I had a 
dollar margin. The practice has been a 
great blessing. 
HERMON ELDREDGE, Dayton, Ohio. 
Field Secretary, Administrative Division; 
Managing Editor, Sunday-school Litera- 
ture; Leadership Training. 


_ Tithing is the most spiritual, scriptural, 
inspirational, practical, and helpful method 
of giving known. For almost eight years 
I have found great joy and blessing in 
tithing. 

A. W. Sparks, Everett, Pa. 
Stewardship Secretary Metropolitan Con- 
vention; Field Secretary Rays Hill and 
Southern Pennsylvania Conference. 


Giving becomes a joy when one gives ac- 
cording to the plan God gives to us. I 
have been tithing for a number of years 
and would not think of going back to the 
old method of giving. 

Mrs. C. W. JOHNSON, Urbana, IIl. 
Superintendent of Thank-offering Depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Mission Board. 


The principle of tithing became my rule 
when a struggling student for the ministry, 
and it has never ceased to be a blessing. It 
gives me the consciousness that I am square 
with God and that my stewardship is being 
accounted for in a systematic, constructive, 
and spiritual manner. 

W. P. MINTON, Dayton, Ohio. 
Foreign Mission Secretary, Editor Chris- 
tian Missionary. 


I have been a tither for five years. I 
really believe that I accomplish more on 
the nine-tenths by laying aside one-tenth 
for God than I can by using all God has 
given me for my own desires. If Christians 
would try this one year they would never 
go back to the old haphazard way of giv- 
ing. 

C. E. Booz, McPherson, Kansas. 
Business Man, Stewardship Secretary 
Western Convention, Conference Secre- 
tary. 


Tithing means the spiritual enrichment 
and enlargement of the tither. It means the 
consecration of both self and substance to 
Kingdom service. It puts system into Chris- 
tian activity, provides for the needs of the 
church and sends the gospel to those who 
know not our Christ. 

G. O. LANKFORD, Burlington, N. C. 
Active Pastor, President Home Mission 
Board. 


Before I became a tither, giving was 
something of a burden. Now after paying 
the tithe there is a joy in giving and both 
the joy and the giving grow from year to 
year. 

CARRIE ROBISON, North Springfield, Pa. 
Teacher, Superintendent of Junior work 
of Woman’s Mission Board. 


I “supposed,” “thought,” “estimated” for 
years that I was a tither. However, I final- 
ly decided that my financial attitude to the 
Church and the Kingdom deserved the same 


consideration and exactness in accounting 
and bookkeeping that any other financial 
dealings or investments should have. Then, 
I began to keep accounts and render strictly 
to the Lord his tenth as it came to my mind. 

Since then tithing has had a new mean- 
ing: First, By having something to give 
and knowing what I could give to every 
church and benevolent appeal. Second, By 
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being enabled to give cheerfully and syste- 
matically because the Lord’s treasury in my 
accounting always had something. Third, 
Whatever beyond the tenth I have been 
permitted to give has been a source of real 
joy and sacrificial delight. 

J. O. ATKINSON, Elon College, N. C. 
Mission and Stewardship Secretary of the 
Southern Christian Convention. 


Peter at Lydda and Joppa 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 31, 1925 
Acts 9:32-43 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—And they went forth, and 
preached everywhere, the Lord working with 
them, and confirming the word by the signs 
that followed.—Mark 16:20. 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


May 25—Peter in Samaria. 


Acts 8:14-24. 
in Lydda, 
Acts 9:32-35. 
27—Peter in Joppa. 
Acts 9:36-43. 
Thursday, May 28—An Old Testament 
Miracle. 1 Kings 18:30-39. 
Friday, May 29—The Miracle Worker 
at Work. Mark 2:29-34. 
Saturday, Reason for 
Miracles. John 20:24-31. 
Sunday, May 31—Mercy Offered to All. 
Isaiah 55:1-7. 


Monday, 


Tuesday, May 26—Peter 


Wednesday, May 


May 30—The 











WORSHIP SERVICE 


Isaiah 55:1-7—Read in concert by the school 
(standing). 

Silent Prayer—Thinking ‘of the loved and 
gone. . 
Hymn—“‘For the Beauty of the Earth, No. 
60 in ‘“‘Worship and Song.” 
Prayer—By oldest man present. Thanks for 
beauty everywhere, and particularly where 
our loved ones lie; for hospitals, labora- 
tories, and medical research; prayer for 
doctors and nurses and for grace to be 
true to those who have gone on before. 

Acts 9:32-43—Read by one who has been 
restored to health. 

Hymn—"O God, Our Help in Ages Past,” 
page 69 in “Orders of Worship.” 

Lesson Time. 

Secretary—Number and names of those of 
our enrollment who have died during the 
year. 

Superintendent—Short memorial mention. 

Hymn—“I Would Be True,” page 18 in 
“Orders of Worship.” 

Closing Prayer—By Pastor. 


Peter, the Field Worker 


ITELD work seems to be a very old Chris- 
tian service. Peter “went throughout all 
parts.” And as he went he was finding all 


kinds of opportunities for service. Our de-’ 


nomination could have been doubled and the 
Kingdom much extended, if a Forward 
Movement fifty years ago, or probably 
twenty-five, could have made it possible for 
the Home Mission and other departments 
to put workers out into the field. 
Aeneas 

This poor man had been confined to his 
bed for eight years. Let us early, as the 


book of Job teaches, get the truth that pain 
and suffering are not necessarily punish- 
ment for sin. Sin does cause both, and 
righteousness is a great health giver, but 
many devout Christians have been much 
afflicted and some born thus. Invalids, no 
matter what the cause, need our active 
sympathy. Church visitors, auto clubs, the 
home department in our Sunday-schools 
have done much. Preachers and teachers 
who neglect the sick and shut-in are robbing 
God. The sick do not need sobbers or slob- 
berers, but they do cheery comrades. 


Jesus Christ Healeth Thee 


All healing is from God. Salve or lini- 
ment does not heal. Either may keep off 
infection or help the process, but healing is 
from within. The doctor skillfully reduces 
the fracture, but the bone parts knit to- 
gether at the call of God. It might be a 
good start in clarifying our thinking and 
save us from being carried away by fads 
and fancies, if we were clearly to see this. 
God has been healing through nature ever 
since the first wound to mortal man. 


Arise 


A second thought will help us to remem- 
ber that our minds do have a great effect 
upon our bodies, and that our spirits might- 
ily affect both. Acidity will not disturb 
that stomach nearly so quickly if our mind 
is at rest and our spirits resting in quiet 
confidence in a good God who wishes for 
us only the best. So will that lung heal 
more quickly and that heart beat more 
regularly. 

And a third thought is that we must our- 
selves respond. Peter told this man to arise, 
and as he responded, God’s work began. 
The doctors are or should be aids to both 
God and man. If your leg is broken, you 
can neither set it nor knit the parts to- 
gether, but God can do the one and the doc- 
tor the other, and you can help both. 


Dorcas 


After all, we are only remembered by 
what we have done. Stone monuments are 
not much good. They mark the place 
where we lie, but they are hardly memorials. 
But thosé coats and garments—vwell here is 
a memorial indeed and worth while. Are 
you leaving any coats and garments behind; 
anything that has helped to cover the body 
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or direct the mind or purify the soul? What 
will the people show, when you leave, of 
your heart and thought? 

Then notice how close Christ and charity 
are. Dorcas had become a disciple of Jesus. 
If the Armenians had been left to other 
than Christian people as a charge, they 
would have starved to death. 


Peter, the Pastor 


What things we are asked to do! But 
take this as a compliment and an oppor- 
tunity. If the people come to you for help, 
that will surely show their belief that you 
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have what will help them. It is fine to be a 
preacher, but it is wonderful to be a pastor. 
Again, Arise 

In our thinking of this wonderful miracle, 
let us never forget that the day of miracles 
is not over. Jesus said, “Greater things 
than these will ye do,” and he meant it, 
and it is ever being verified. I would rather 
have my child saved from death than 
brought back to life from a coffin. Vaccine, 
inoculation, anti-toxin, insulin, antiseptic 
surgery are saving hundreds of thousands 
from death. This is still God’s world and 
he is mightily at work. 


The World’s Need—The Unfinished Task 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR MAY 31, 1925 
Matt. 28:16-20 
BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 

If your pastor has a copy of the Foreign Volume 
of the “World Survey” gotten out by the Interchurch 
World Movement, borrow it and get some one tc 
make an enlarged copy of the map on the “frontis- 
piece” of this book. Color the map in three colors, 
using black for the unoccupied fields, green for the 
inadequately occupied fields, red for the nearly 
occupied, and leave the white paper for the unin- 
habited portions of the globe. Have some one give 
a map talk on these conditions, showing something 
of the task before the Church if it is to obey the 
divine commission of her Lord. 

Have a statistician give the following facts with 
regard to the task of the Church in different parts 
of the world. He might point to the same map as 
he talked about the needs of the unfinished task. 

Europe has a population of 464,674,487 and of this 
number 72,780,140 are adherents of the Protestant 
faith. One out of every six is a Protestant adherent. 

Latin America has a population of approximately 
91,000,000. The Protestant church membership is 
130,000. One in seven hundred belongs to the 
Protestant church. 

Africa has a population of 80,000,000 and a 
Protestant membership of 121,000; approximately one 
in six hundred. 

Persia has a population of 12,000,000 with 3,562 
Christians. 

India has a population of approximately 340,000,000 
and 1,900,000 of these are Protestants. 

Central Asia has a population of 13,000,000, prac- 
tically untouched by Christianity. 

China with her 427,000,000 has only 312,970 ad- 
herents; while Japan with 57,500,000 inhabitants has 
only 113,311 adherents. 


Thoughts on the Theme 

ATT. 28:16. One of the important 

events in the history of missions is the 
one known as the “haystack meeting.” This 
mountain top meeting was infinitely more 
important than that one. I wonder if the 
completion of the great unfinished task 
would not be hastened if we found more 
time to go to Jesus and learn his plans and 
program for meeting the needs of a needy, 
sinful world? 

V. 17. The world has always had the 
doubting habit when it comes to under- 
taking the great world tasks Jesus has for 
it. Many in the church have that same bad 
habit when it comes to evangelizing the 
world. They doubt the advisability of it. 
They doubt the possibility of it. 

V. 18. We may well doubt the ad- 
visability and the possibility of carrying out 
the stupendous program of missions if we 
do not reckon on the power and the wisdom 
of the omnipatent, omniscient One who has 
promised to be with us al] the days and all 


the ways as we go forth in his name under 
his divine guidance. Do we believe this 
wonderful statement with regard to the 
power of our Master, and leader? Do we 
think there are some situations that are too 
difficult for the Master himself? Do we 
believe it for our problems at home? Do 
we believe it for our problems on the “far- 
flung battle line” of the world? “All power 
is given me in heaven and in earth.” Shall 
we go forward as Endeavorers, to whatever 
task he has for us, in that faith? 

V. 19. The directions for completing the 
unfinished task are exceedingly simple. It 
is “Go—teach—-baptize.” Had the Church 
been obeying that command fully and con- 
secratedly, the unfinished task of today 
would have been the finished task of 
centuries ago. 

What are you doing as an individual to 
complete the unfinished task of meeting the 
spiritual needs of the world? What are you 
doing as a society? In blood-red earnest- 
ness ask yourself this question, and then 
resolve that you will line up with Christ’s 
program for the completion of the un- 
finished task. 


Notice that the unfinished task will never 
become the finished task until “all nations” 
have been taught. It is not enough to teach 
America and Europe; the task calls for an 
adequate presentation of the message to 
Asia and Africa and the islands of the sea 
and every nation in these continents and is- 
lands. The task is not yet really begun. 
There are less Christians in the world, pro- 
portionately, than when we began the mis- 
sion enterprise in earnest, one hundred 
years ago. We will never finish the task 
unless the money and the prayers and the 
workers are tremendously increased. 


By Way of Illustration 


In Porto Rico the Christian Church is di- 
rectly responsible for the salvation of 
70,000 souls, and in Japan for one million. 
This means that unless we show ourselves 
incapable of doing the work no other church 
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will begin work among those people. On 
that basis each member of the Christian 
Church at home is personally responsible 
for sending the gospel to eleven souls on the 
mission field. 

Rev. and Mrs. E. C. Fry, of Utsonomiya, 
Japan, are the only missionaries in a dis- 
trict where live one million people. Of this 
number the Christian Church must take 
Christ to 400,000. 

In another sense our task on our own 
particular foreign mission fields is un- 
finished. Were we'to launch out into no new 
fields, we would yet have a generation of 
work to do, in the fields we now occupy, 
that is scarcely begun. There are the main- 
taining of kindergartens, that most effective 
means of introducing Christianity to the 
unbeliever, the social settlement work, the 
journalistic work, etc. All of these means 
we have just begun to try. 

Here in the United States the task is by 
no means finished. Aside from the groups 
of people who still do not follow the teach- 
ings of Christ, there are the great fields 
of society, politics, government, interna- 
tional policy, etc., where the Christian re- 
ligion is still an almost negligible figure. 
More and more it is born in upon the Chris- 
tian thinkers that the need of the world is 
Jesus Christ, known and loved by all men 
wherever they are and whatever they may 
be doing. 

I am now looking forward to doing more 
evangelistic work among the laboring classes 
in Japan. There are thousands of farmers 
in the Japanese villages, 4,500,000 factory 
laborers, 2,500,000 fishermen, 400,000 sailors 
and 800,000 miners. Among these multi- 
tudes the Christian gospel has not made 
progress. If God permits me, I shall be 
his servant to them in Japan. 

KaGawa, from his address at the 
Washington Convention. 


Some one has justly declared that we are 
inoculating the world with a mild form of 
Christianity so that it is practically be- 
coming immune to the real thing. Why 
should we offer a mild form of Christian- 
ity? I am not interested in giving India a 
mild form of Christianity. I would wish to 
take her Christ just as he is in his mighty, 
saving, overwhelming power to change hu- 
man nature and to make men new. I would 
offer the real thing, expressed in utter 
abandon to Jesus. 

E. STANLEY JONES, missionary to 
India, from his address at the 
Washington Convention. 


Because we have made the world so 
small and close-knit a neighborhood, any- 
thing that we can do to help to bring a 
Christian way of life in industry in America 
will help to make things better in the East. 
We know that our own industrial life is far 
from what it should be—it is full of wrongs 
which we must right—and the righting of 
which will have its immediate effect in far- 
away countries. 

MARGARET E. BURTON, in her address 
at the Washington Convention. 


Perhaps in no part of the world is the un- 
finished task more apparent than in the 
country that lies just to the south of us. 
The greatest stretch of unevangelized terri- 
tory in the world lies in the center of South 
America. An irregular territory some two 
thousand miles long and from five hundred 
to fifteen hundred miles wide would include 
but two or three missionaries. 

In northern Brazil there are seven 
states, with populations ranging from that 
of Maine to that of New Jersey, with no 
foreign missionary. 

In the northern half of Peru lies a 
stretch of territory larger than our own 
thirteen original States; there is not one 
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evangelical missionary. There are ten 

provinces in this historic republic, each 

larger than Holland, where there is no 

evafigelical work. In Bolivia the evangeli- 

— church has scarcely one hundred mem- 
rs. 

Great areas in Chile and Argentina are 
still untouched by evangelical missionaries, 
and only the fringes along the ocean and 
river fronts of Uruguay and Brazil are 
occupied. 

In Mexico there are states with a million 
population where no foreign missionary 
works. There are only 200 ordained min- 
isters, both foreign and native, to preach 
the gospel to fifteen million people. 


God Alone Can Heal It 
(For Reading or Recitation) 


The great world’s heart is aching, aching fiercely in 
the night, 

And God alone can heal it, and God alone give light; 

And the men to bear that message, and to speak the 
living word, 

Are you and I, my brothers, and the millions that 
have heard. 


Can we close our eyes to duty? Can we fold our 
hands at ease? 

While the gates of night stand open to the pathways 
of the seas? 


Can we shut up our compassions? Can we leave our 
prayer unsaid 

Till the lands which sin has blasted have been quick- 
ened from the dead? 


We grovel among trifles and our spirits fret and toss, 

While above us burns the vision of the Christ upon 
the Cross; 

And the blood of Christ is streaming from his 
broken hands and side, 

And the lips of Christ are saying, ‘Tell my brothers 
I have died.” 


O Voice of God we hear thee above the shocks of 
time, 

Thine echoes roll around us, and the message is 
sublime ; 

No power of man shall thwart us, no stronghold 
shall d’smay 

When God commands obedience and love has led the 
way. 

—Frederick G. Scott. 


For Discussion 

How are we as a denomination finishing our task 
in Porto Rico? 

How are we as a denomination finishing our task 
in Japan? 

What do you consider the three greatest phases of 
the Church’s unfinished task in the world today? 
How may they be met? 

What is the relation between the home church and 
the unfinished task 

How may we increase the gifts of our society to 
the completion of the unfinished task? 

How may we interest our society more in the un- 
finished task and our part in it? 


Communications 


Still Pregnant With Power 


Ever since I can remember The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty has been one of the regular 
periodicals that have come to the home of 
my father, M. G. Collins, who was one of 
our earlier ministers in southern Illinois— 
the malarial district, sometimes dubbed 
“Blue Jasper” or “Egypt.” He with the 
aid of his wife, his Bible, and The Herald 
of Gospel Liberty, did a fine gospel and 
community work that few can equal. Those 
churches stand as a monument, may I say 
living monument, for the work done. 

Our old American principles with which 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty started, are 
just as pregnant with truth and vital power 
as they were the day of your first edition. 
As Kipling, in his “Recessional,” says— 


“Lord God of Host, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget.” 


In reading over the papers the past week 
sO many young women have been killed, 
maimed, or have disappeared entirely. It 
makes my heart bleed for them. I wish that 
I had the power to help these, our American 
girls, and could call all women to show their 
sweetness and loveliness, to lead our young 
girls onward. Let me exalt my own life 
and my habits. 

By conduct and example, in the best way 
I know, be a friend to young girlhood. 

Aid in all ways the young fathers and 
mothers in my neighborhood. 

Use my vote, my money, and my life in 
the interests of my community. 

Keep my tongue from speaking evil in 
the presence of anyone, young or old. 

Read the last verse of the nineteenth 
psalm at least once a day. 

And form myself as one link of a great 
chain for this work of betterment. 

LOUISA JANE COLLINS. 

Evanston, Illinois. 


A Happy Occasion 


On Sunday afternoon, April 26, at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Campbell of 
the Osborne Prairie Church, occurred one 
of the occasions which are all too rare and 
one which makes our older people feel they 
are appreciated and not forgotten. More 
than a hundred friends and former parish- 
ioners met to express their appreciation and 


love as well as to help Rev. Mrs. Jane 
Lake, formerly Jane Vincent, celebrate her 
ninetieth birthday. 

Many tokens of love in the way of beauti- 
ful presents were given to Mrs. Lake, but 
the thing which warmed her heart most was 
just to have her friends near and feel the 
handclasp and hear the words of apprecia- 
tion and cheer. 

A program was rendered with many in- 
teresting selections, but the thing that 
carried off the honors of the occasion was 
a response by Sister Lake herself. Though 
ninety years young she gave a talk to her 


friends and admirers that rang true in 
thought as though she were only in mid-life, 
her mind ringing true as silver bells. Rev. 
Mrs. Lake enjoys a great and wide acquaint- 
ance, having preached in many of our 
churches in Indiana and Illinois. May the 
remainder of life’s evening be filled with 
love and joy and the sunset be pure gold. 
A. E. House. 
Linden, Indiana. 


Try God’s Plan 


I am sure that any church or person who 
will try God’s plan of stewardship that Dr. 
Denison is endeavoring so earnestly to bring 
to the people wherever he goes, will be 
greatly blessed both spiritually and finan- 
cially. For God says so himself in his 
precious Word.—Mal. 3:8-12. I know by 
experience. We have been tithing for three 
years and we would not think of going back 
to the old way of giving God what we have 
left after every other need is supplied. God 
should have first place in our lives in every 
thing. He gave his first and best he had for 
us, and we would be ungrateful indeed if 
we gave him less than the best. The joy 
unspeakable which he gives us in knowing 
that we have paid our honest debts is worth 
all the effort. 

We greatly enjoyed the Dedication Num- 
ber of The Herald. 

Mrs. A. 


Iowa. 


Postscript 


Since it was impossible to be with you 
folks on the day of the dedication, I want 
to tell you how much I really enjoyed the 
report as given in The Herald. Great credit 
is due the officers who had the building in 
charge, and all on the program of dedica- 
tion did their part so well that the whole 
history is worthy of preservation for future 
generations to read. 

E. E. BENNETT. 

Cynthiana, Indiana. 


The Magic Chance 
A Story 


BY ETHEL OWEN 


away from the shore, Edith Miller 

stood on the upper deck and waved 
her handkerchief frantically to the little 
group of her friends who had come to see 
her off. . 

“T feel as though I were going to Europe,” 
she had said tearfully, as she bade them 
good-by. ‘“‘New York seems so far away 
from our dear little Braeton village. But I 
will surely be back for my vacation next 
summer.” 

And as the boat moved away she wondered 
what was before her in that great city. 
All her life she had lived in Braeton with 
just an occasional visit to her uncle’s in 
New York. She and her aunt with whom 
she lived had been so happy in the little 
white house, and Edith’s salary which she 
earned in the library had made it possible 
for her to supplement the small income 
which her aunt had, and there had really 
been many luxuries in the little house that 
might not otherwise have been possible. But 
the little aunt had gone to sleep one night 


A S the Sound steamer moved slowly 


and never woke up, and it was impossible 
for Edith to go on living in the house all 
alone, and her uncle had immediately urged 
her to come to New York and make her 
home with his family, and Edith, not know- 
ing what else to do, and yet dreading to 
leave Braeton, had consented, but only on 
condition that she be permitted to work. 

Her uncle had laughed as he put his arm 
about her, but had promised her if she 
would not be satisfied unless she were in- 
dependent he would help her to secure a 
position as librarian. And so Edith had 
gathered all her precious belongings to- 
gether, packed them carefully, rented the 
little white house, and gone forth. She 
would have all that her aunt had left, so 
she had nothing to worry about, and she 
knew that she would be genuinely welcome 
in her uncle’s home. But she did hate leav- 
ing Braeton where she had been so happy, 
and where she had practically been a leader 
of the girls. 

She leaned over the rail for awhile trying 
to combat the feeling of lonesomeness that 
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had come over her. Then she threw back 
her head with a little resolute gesture de- 
termined that she would not give way to 
these feelings but look straight ahead and 
meet her new life with the bravest front 
she could show. 

She did not know how long she had been 
standing there when a voice asked kindly, 

“Are you all alone?” 

“Yes,” Edith nodded, looking up into 
what she thought was the loveliest face she 
had ever seen. Not lovely from the stand- 
point of mere physical beauty, but lovely 
with something that looked out of her eyes, 
that showed in her expression, that made 
her iron grey hair almost like a halo around 
her face. And she found herself returning 
the smile that had been given her. 

“Well, wouldn’t you like to come and talk 
to me?” her new friend asked. “You see 
I am all alone too. And I never am content 
with my own company if I can find anyone 
to talk to.” 

“T’d love to,”’ Edith responded, and before 
she realized it they were talking as though 
they had known each other for years. She 
soon discovered that her new friend was a 
Miss Melrose, and that she lived in New 
York, and had many interests. When Edith 
had told her where she was going, Miss 
Melrose exclaimed, 

“Are you Fred Miller’s niece? Why, I 
am his sister-in-law! What a coincidence! 
I knew I was drawn to you as you stood 
there by the rail, but I never believed we 
would find we were sort of distant relations. 
You will have to come and see me often in 
New York, for you know I live all alone in 
my little apartment, and sometimes I am 
very lonesome. This is indeed a lucky 
meeting.” 

It did not take Edith long to settle down 
to life in her uncle’s home. They made her 
feel like a well-loved daughter, and when 
she secured a position as librarian she felt 
wonderfully contented. The days she spent 
with Miss Melrose were precious in their 
comradeship. Edith felt how lucky she was 
to have some one so resourceful and compe- 
tent to pilot her about in her leisure time. 
And it was Miss Melrose who showed her 
the beautiful countryside in and about New 
York, that opened up to her the picturesque- 
ness and beauty of Long Island. Edith 
never ceased to admire the dexterity and 
skill with which Miss Melrose handled a 
car. She never got flustered, was always 
capable of getting out of any maze of 
traffic, and when they were unfortunate 
enough to have a puncture she could change 
a tire as well as a man. 

“T must teach you to do all these things, 
Edith,” she said. “For if you are to learn 
to drive you must also learn to cope with 
all the troubles of driving as well as the 
pleasure. That’s one thing I have always 
tried to make myself do,—learn the ins and 
outs of everything I undertake. And when 
you do that you are always sure to have 
all the confidence you need to get you 
through tight places.” 
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And so Edith learned these things and 
many others from Miss Melrose. Her days 
in the library were also a source of keen 
pleasure to her. In Braeton she had known 
practically everybody that came in and out 
of the little building, but in this big city 
library there was an ever-changing sea of 
faces—sad faces, glad faces, solemn faces, 
gay faces, lonesome faces, friendly faces— 
and as they came and went Edith eagerly 
studied them all. She began to speculate 
as to what kind of books they would draw 
out, and it was like a game to see how 
nearly she could read their thoughts. On 
days where she was on late duty she found 
many things to interest her. There was a 
big reading room at one side of the build- 
ing and here at night would be gathered 
many unusual types. 

There was the dark-eyed, foreign looking 
young man who was always eagerly looking 
for new engineering books, there was the 
slight girl artist who came to study the 
books of designs, there was the tall, stately 
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MY UNFOLDING LIFE 
I AM not the man that I used to be, 


I am not the self-same man, 
For the man that was has died in me, 
He was built on a human plan, 
I have learned that the values of life are 
more 
Than the wealth of an earthly state, 
But the man that lived in me before 
Saw all in the worldly-great. 


I am not the man that I used to be, 

I have changed with the passing of years, 
For he that has gone was bound, not free, 
Yes, bound by his coward fears, 

The God of his vision wore frowning face 
While mine smiles the whole day long, 

His heart was a tomb and a gloomy place 
While mine is bursting with song. 


I am not the man that I used to be, 

I have changed, and the change has come 
we whispered words from souls now 

ree. 

Who live in the heavenly home, 

I have learned from them the secrets of life, 
That the soul is more real than clay, 

That God is the essence of all, and strife 
Must to peace forever give way. 


I am not the man that I used to be, 
omorrow, the I that | am 

Shall break away to the surging sea. 

And rush o’er the straining dam. 

I, too, shall become an urging voice 

And shall fashion some earthly soul, 

I shall sing in the work and forever rejoice, 

For I shall have reached my goal. 


—Charles L. H. Wagner, in 
The Boston Transcript. 
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old man who always sat in the chair by the 
window and read Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Edith was almost sure he had read “Treas- 
ure Island” about six times, and each time 
enjoyed it more than ever. 

And gradually, as her time of service at 
the library lengthened out, all of these came 
to be Edith’s friends. She learned that 
the dark young man worked hard all day 
at a job that he disliked but which he stuck 
to faithfully for it was giving him the 
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money he needed to continue his engineering 
studies at night; that the young girl was 
dreaming dreams of some day painting a 
masterpiece while she spent her days in the 
advertising department of a big firm, and 
how she was always looking for new ideas 
to make her worth more to the company be- 
cause there was a little mother whom she 
had to take care of; that the stately old man 
was a very wealthy but eccentric old char- 
acter who seemed to have nothing what- 
ever to do with anything or anybody. 

As he passed in and out of the library 
he smiled at Edith, but there was very 


seldom any word spoken. She wondered ° 


why he elected to come there and read when 
he must have stacks upon stacks of books 
in his own home. But then as everybody 
said,—he was queer. But of all the friends 
that she made in the library Frances May, 
the little artist, and Felix Manto interested 
her most. She found herself eagerly ex- 
amining new books as they came in to see if 
there were anything on the subjects that 
interested these two most, and then she 
would eagerly tell them of them, hoping 
all the time that none would come to take 
these books out before her friends had them. 

Miss Melrose would meet her at the 
library at week-ends and carry her off to 
her apartment and they would have cosy 
evenings over late tea and sandwiches when 
Edith would recount all her experiences, 
and Miss Melrose would sit contentedly 
watching the glowing face of this child who 
was rubbing shoulders with humanity and 
learning so much therefrom. She could fair- 
ly see Edith expand as she talked, and Miss 
Melrose felt happy that the little country 
girl had found so much in the big city that 
was helping to develop her and that was 
rousing her interest in others. When she 
told her of the stately old man, “Mr. Dean, 
I think his name is,” she had explained, 
Miss Melrose smiled. 

(To be concluded) 


A Satisfying Religion 

ERE is a religion which is satisfying. 

I will call your attention to four fea- 
tures of it: First, a sense of the conscious 
favor of God. You feel that God loves you, 
that he holds you in his arms. Second, the 
consciousness that he has made you good. 
If the world poured into your lap all its 
wealth and honors, you would still be a 
miserable creature unless you knew that 
you were good and honest and true and 
pure. Third, the consciousness that you are 
doing your duty to the Lord and to those 
about you. Fourth, the assurance that all 
is going to be well. There may be difficulties 
in the way now, but if we have the assur- 
ance in our hearts that all will be well in 
the end, it will bring satisfaction—General 


Booth. 
o 


“A man is what his heart is—his faith 
and hopes and purposes. As he thinketh in 
his heart so is he.” 





Ab dancibatin 
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The Children 


~ You Sleep So Late 


A sunbeam touched my little bed. 

“Good morning, dear,” he gently said. 

I opened wide my sleepy eyes 

And said “Good morning” with surprise. 
“I cannot think that night is gone, 

And are you sure that this is morn?” 

The sunbeam laughed and shook his head: 
“Last night you would not go to bed, 

And that is why you sleep so late 

And make me climb the window gate 

To say: ‘Wake up, you sleepy dear! 
Wake up! God bless you! Morning’s here!’ ” 


—The Continent. 


Ducks in the Chimney 

NE day in May father took Bobby in a 

boat up the rivey to look over their sum- 
mer cottage. Bobby was delighted to go. 
It was almost like camping. They sat in the 
big motor boat and chug-chugged out of the 
harbor, past the launches, tugs, and men- 
of-war that lay at their moorings and the 
pilot boats plying back and forth, and 
sailed away upstream till the tall concrete 
“towers of the grain elevator looked like the 
dim turrets of a huge castle outlined against 
the sky. They had lunch on shore at noon 
when father built a fire and boiled the ket- 
tle. When they went on again Bobby sat 
in the back and took care of the steering 
while father sat near the engine, keeping 
watch upstream. At three o’clock they 
came up to the summer colony, pulled the 
boat into the boathouse, locked the door, 
and climbed the bank. 

“There’s the house, father,” cried Bobby, 
“just the same as ever! Now for goad times 
all summer.” 

Then, before his startled eyes, a large bird 
flew out of the chimney, flapped its wings, 
and sailed over the tree tops past the wa- 
ter’s edge. 

“Say, father, did you see that?” asked 
Bobby. “The bird came out of our chim- 
ney. It can’t be a stork, can it?” For Bob- 
by had heard about the storks that build 
their nests on the chimney tops in Holland. 

“Tt looks as if it did,” said his father. “I 
took it to be a black duck, but that’s a queer 
place for it. Perhaps we’d better investi- 
gate. So father lifted Bobby up on the 
veranda top, and together they climbed the 
ladder that led up the roof of the main 
house. Far down in the dark, narrow con- 
fines of the chimney they say a roughly 
built nest of twigs lined with moss, and 
there in the center of it were ten or twelve 
gleaming white eggs. 

“Well, my boy,” said Bobby’s father, 
“ducks take funny notions, don’t they? I 
guess this means no fire in the fjreplace till 
the little lady moves her family out.” 

“We won’t mind, father; it’s summer and, 
besides, the ducklings will be such fun.” 

Bobby, father, and the family moved to 
the cottage as soon as school closed. The 
first thing Bobby did was to climb the lad- 
der and look at Lady Duck’s nest. There 
were fluffy, squirming balls of down in it. 
A few of the ducklings had discovered the 


use of their legs and could move around. 
This was making the nest a very crowded 
place. 

“She'll have to move them soon,” said 
Bobby to his sister May. “I wonder what 
she’ll do.” 

One morning not long afterwards Bobby 
glanced up from his play in the yard and 
saw a row of eight downy ducklings perched 
on the chimney top. Lady Duck had car- 
ried them up, one by one, catching their 
wings in her bill. They were plainly too 
frightened to attempt to walk and balanced 
themselves with little sideways movements 
to hold their precarious position. 

The children rushed to an upstairs win- 
dow that overlooked the ell and watched the 
mother coax them to flap their wings and 
come down on the roof. After twenty min- 
utes of patient fussing she succeeded in 
making one bold little fellow understand 
what she wanted, and down he came safely. 
Another had the courage to try it then, and 
after that another. It took a long time to 
get them all down, but Lady Duck was very 
patient and gentle with them—the very nic- 
est kind of a mother. When the last one had 
left the chimney she got them together and 
led them down the roof ard out on the ver- 
anda, to the very edge, where it all had to 
be gone over again, until at length they 
were safely on the ground. Lady Duck 
waddled away toward the reeds and bushes 
on the river bank, leading her straggling 
family, as if she thought them not at all 
slow but the cleverest, bravest darlings in 
the world! 

“Whew! that took a lot of work,” said 
Bobby. “I imagine next year the old lady 
will be contented to build her nest among 
the reeds and sedges on the river bank 
along with the other ducks.”—Greta Gaskin 
Bidlake, in The Presbyterian. 


Who Stole the Handkerchief? 


(GRANDMA was looking at her treasures 

and showing them to Ferdinand and Mil- 
dred. She took up a lace handkerchief and 
carefully unwrapped it from its protecting 
tissue paper. 

“IT carried this handkerchief the day I 
married your grandfather,” she said as she 
folded it away after they had looked at it. 

After the children had left, Grandma 
looked at her treasures again. “The hand- 
kerchief_ looks rather yellow,” she thought. 
“I will wash it and spread it in the sun to 
dry. It will be better for a taste of fresh 
air and sunshine. 

She washed it and spread it on the grass 
near where the children were playing. “Be 
careful not to hurt it,” she cautioned them. 

“Yes,” they promised, “we will not go 
near it,” and they were very careful not to 
touch it in their play. 

After dinner Grandma took a nap and the 
children ran to the orchard to play. When 
Grandma woke up she went down stairs to 
get her handkerchief. She went out on the 
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lawn, but the precious bit of linen and lace 
was gone. 

“Ferdinand! Mildred!” she cried, and the 
children came running as fast as they could. 

“Where is my handkerchief?” asked 
Grandma, but neither of them had seen it. 

“Skip must have taken it,” said Grand- 
ma, as he came trottting up with a little 
bark. “Skip, you naughty dog, where is my 
handkerchief?” she asked, but Skip only 
wagged his tail. 

“He has been in the orchard with us all 
the time,” said Mildred, “so he could not 
have taken it.” 

They hunted all over the yard but no 
handkerchief. Father and mother joined in 
the hunt, for they felt sorry for Grandma, 
but it could not be found. 

The next day Ferdinand was helping fa- 
ther with the orchard work. “See that 
broken limb,” father said. “It broke in the 
wind storm last night. Climb the tree and 
break it off entirely, so it will not hurt the 
other branches.” 

Ferdinand climbed the tree. Just before 
he reached the broken branch, a pair of rob- 
bins flew up from their nest right into his 
face. He turned to brush them away. “They 
must have eggs in the nest,” he said. 

Then he called, “Father, father, give me 
your knife! Here is Grandma’s handker- 
chief caught in the branches! The robins 
must have tried to bring it to put in their 
nest and it was caught in the limb.” 

He took father’s knife and cut the twigs 
so carefully that there was not a thread 
broken as he carried it to Grandma. 

“The robins were the thieves,” he said. 

Grandma carefully smoothed out the 
handkerchief. “It is not hurt at all,” she 
said. “I will put out some bits of lace and 
ribbon for the robins, and I must beg Skip’s 
pardon for thinking he took my handker- 
chief.” 

“That’s all right,” wagged Skip’s tail. 
“Glad you got it back,” he barked.—Emma 
Florence Bush, in The Christian Register. 


No Dark Corners 
‘THERE is one thing about Anna—she 
never gets into a hard place without 
making the best of it, and without seeing 
what there is to be thankful for,” said one 
of her friends. 

“When they were away last summer, 
Anna was ill for a few days. She was 
quite cheerful about it, and said how for- 
tunate it was that her illness had come dur- 
ing the rainy days so that she was not 
shut in from enjoying the fine weather. The 
weather cleared before she was able to be 
out. Even then she was optimistic, and re- 
marked that it was so much easier lying in 
bed when the sun was looking in the win- 
dow. 

“You never could get Anna in a real dark 
corner, no matter what happened.” 

That is the kind of girl the world wants 
everywhere, the kind you can’t get in a 
dark corner, no matter how circumstances 
may buffet her.—Queens’ Gardens. 
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Some New Books 


(Any book can be furnished by The Christian Publishing Association 
at publisher’s price). 


The Christian Belief in Immortality. By 
James H. Snowden. Macmillan. $1.50. 


Dr. Snowden has made for himself such 
an enviable place among present-day writ- 
ers on religious themes, that his authorship 
is a sufficient guarantee that any book will 
be thoughtful, invigorating, and eminently 
worth while. His latest volume, dealing with 
immortality in the light of modern thought 
is no exception to this rule. It is one of 
the sanest and best discussions of the sub- 
ject which has come to our hand. Dr. Snow- 
den evades no difficulties, slurs over no dif- 
ficult points; but he faces all doubts and 
questionings with an honest, and we feel 
successful, attempt to meet them on such 
rational grounds as to dissipate disbelief and 
establish a firm faith in the comforting 
thought of immortality—a faith that is ten- 
able and helpful to the modern mind. And 
as is always true of his books, it is written 
in such easy style that the layman as well 
as the preacher, and the common reader as 
well as the student, can enjoy and be bene- 
fited by it. 


Bible Quotation Puzzles. 
Lawson. Blessing. $1.00. 


A form of Bible puzzle work, similar 
to the cross-word puzzle—but different. 
It will be found very instructive and inter- 
esting by those who care for that sort of 
thing and ought to prove valuable as an ap- 
propriate pastime for Sunday afternoon or 
for Sunday-school class meetings. 


By J. Gilchrist 


Bible Snap-Shots. By Amos R. Wells. Re- 
vell. $1.50. 


Amos R. Wells has such a place of emi- 
nence and distinction all his own as a writer 
for young people that one needs only to say 
that this book is from his pen to guarantee 
that it is both unique and highly interest- 
ing. These “Snap-Shots” are brief ones 
taken here and there in the world’s great- 
est Book, and you may be sure that Dr. 
Wells has chosen his subjects well and that 
he has the lights and the shadows just 
right to give a realistic picture. Young 
folks will like the book, and older folks as 
well will find that they are more familiar 
with their Bible by having perused its in- 
triguing pages. It is admirably adapted for 
the home as well as the Sunday-school li- 
brary. 


The Modern Evangelistic Address. By D. 
P. Thomson. Doran. $1.75. 


This is the fourth volume of a short series 
of “handbooks of modern evangelism.” The 
complete series will cover the entire field 
of evangelism and is designed to give one 
thorough training in the mechanics, the 
message, and the spirit of soul winning. The 
present volume contains fifteen striking 
evangelistic addresses by great religious 
leaders of widely different types. They show 
something of the method as well as charac- 
ter of message which are being used by 
these outstanding men, and as such the book 
will prove very suggestive and helpful. 


The Lion in His Den. By Lynn Harold 
Hough. Association Press. $1.75. 


Readers of The Christian Century are 
acquainted with the pungent dialogues 
which every now and then take place be- 
tween the Lion and his friend. And always 
one or the other has some keen, penetrat- 
ing, epigramatic comment to make upon any 


of the many subjects upon which he con- 
verses. Always there is a flavor of origi- 
nality, a zest of newness which is different 
from the common run of books. And now 
these dialogues on many subjects, together 
with a number of new ones, have been gath- 
ered into this volume. They cause one to 
think and think clearly—and yet do it in 
such a splendid manner that one enjoys the 
process and is sorry when the book is fin- 
ished. 


Child Types and the Changing Child. By 
Frances W. Danielson. Pilgrim Press. 


There are parents all over this land who 
would welcome this little book if only their 
attention could be directed to it. It is no 
intricate, ponderous “study” of child life; 
but just a series of brief little friendly talks 
about the different types of children—thir- 
teen of them, running all the way from the 
shy child to the persistent child: And then 
there are nine other brief talks telling how 
to help the child change itself from a harm- 
ful nature to a better nature—through fear 
to confidence, through petulance to poise, 
etc. And every talk is full of sound sense 
and ladened with sympathetic understanding 
of the child and child-need. It is an admir- 
able book to place in the hands of parents 
as a starter to interest them in a fuller 
study of child life. 


The Four Gospels. By Canon B. H. Streeter. 
Macmillan. $3.50. 


This volume of six hundred pages of ex- 
haustive study into the original sources and 
origin of the manuscripts of the Four Gos- 
pels has been pronounced Canon Streeter’s 
ablest book; and it may well stand as a 
monument of studious and painstaking care. 
It is a book for scholars, scholars who are 
interested in the minutiae of textual and 
source criticism. It is replete with refer- 
ences and complete in argument; and will 
take its place as a valuable standard and 
reference book for this line of study. Canon 
Streeter is a fellow of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, and an author of note; and he has 
added lasting distinction to his name in the 
preparation of this volume. 


The Old Gospel at the Heart of the Metrop- 
olis. By John Roach Straton. Doran. 
$2.00. 


After seven years as pastor of the 
Calvary Baptist Church of New York City, 
the author gives us this collection of 
sermons to indicate his idea of the gospel 
message needed for a great city—and it is 
also one that would fit in just as well any- 
where else. Dr. Straton is one of the most 
aggressive and radical of Fundamentalist 
leaders, but these sermons have a broader 
appeal and men of all schools of theology 
may find much good in them. 


The Phantom of Organic Evolution. By 
George McCready Price. Revell. $1.50. 


The author of this volume against organic 
evolution denies some of the main postulates 
of modern geology, but one may well ques- 
tion the weight of his arguments when set 
over against the almost unanimous agree- 
ment of noted scientists. He is a vigorous 
writer and has a way of picking vulnerable 
points in the evolutionary theory. But like 
others of its kind, it is a book one had best 
leave alone unless he intends also to study 
the great authorities on the other side in 
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order that he may know what they, too, have 
to say on this highly technical question. 


Christopher and Cressida. By Montgomery 
Carmichael. Macmillan. $2.00. 


Here is a story of love—love of the beau- 
tiful old classic type of which the poets used 
to dream and sing. It is the story of human 
nature at its highest and best, and appeals 
to one by the purity of its idealism as well 
as by the charm of its style. The book 
comes as a refreshing breath in the midst 
of so much sordid and even putrid fiction 
today. 


With Mercy and With Judgment. By Alex- 
ander Whyte. Doran. $2.00. 


The recent death of Dr. Alexander Whyte 
makes all the more important this collection 
of sermons from his pen. He was one of 
the really great Scotch preachers and had a 
large following here in America as well as 
abroad. These sermons readily explain 
why. With fine knowledge of human nature 
and unique skillfulness in discourse, he 
forges in each a message of conviction and 
power. There is a charm of expression and 
a winsomeness of spiritual understanding 
which make the volume a peculiarly at- 
tractive one. 


Year Book of. the Churches, 1924-1925. 
Edited by E. O. Watson. J. E. Stohl- 
man. $1.50 in cloth. 


As is its custom the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America again issues 
its annual Year Book, edited by Dr. E. O. 
Watson. This annual has become an in- 
dispensable one to those who need to keep 
in touch with the great organized work of 
the churches. It is the most complete com- 
pendium of statistics and information con- 
cerning the churches in America published, 
and doubtless the most reliable. The brief 
description of the various denominations is 
an invaluable feature and would make the 
best textbook of which we know for anyone 
desiring to study the denominational posi- 
tion and objectives of the various churches. 
Such a study would make a real contribution 
to a better understanding among _ the 
churches and help create a finer spirit of 
Christian unity. An extended directory is 
also given of service organizations, and one 
is amazed at the number of such bodies 
working for human betterment in this coun- 
try. The statistics are very complete, 
touching many subjects; and a full index 
makes every subject readily available. 


Good Health and Long Life. By Lucien C. 
Warner. Association Press. $1.15. 


The author of this little volume for a 
number of years practiced medicine and 
later traveled and lectured throughout the 
country on health subjects. He says that 
he has no special fads or theories but un- 
dertakes to present carefully balanced sug- 
gestions and ideas that will help to pro- 
mote good health. Almost the entire volume 
is devoted to foods and diet and the im- 
portant place which they play in health and 
long life. There ought to be a vast deal 
more known upon this subject than there 
is, especially by cooks and housewives. And 
this little yolume ought to prove especially 
helpful, particularly in the analysis which 
it gives of the function and nutritive values 
of the various articles of food. 


The Garden by the River. By Thomas Tip- 
lady. Revell. Sixty Cents. 


In the hurry and rush of this noisy, 
feverish life of ours and in the midst of 
countless books dealing with serious prob- 
lems, it is a real joy to sit down for a half 
hour with this charming little volume that 
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deals with no problems but is simply the 
recital of peaceful and quieting memories. 
It soothes and invigorates one’s spirit and 
sets him in tune again for the sweetest 
beauties of life. 


Mountain Peaks in the Life of Our Lord. 
By William Bancroft Hill. Revell. $1.50. 


Bible lovers everywhere will appreciate 
these stimulating studies of the “mountain 
top” experiences in the life of our Master. 
Dr. Hill has traveled in the Holy Lands 
and is familiar with the actual spots in 
which our Lord ministered, and he has a 
way of making them very real to the reader 
as well as to interweave into his narrative 
some of the wonderful lessons of these ma- 
jestic instances. The volume is well illus- 
trated by actual recent photographs of many 
of the noted spots in the Holy Land. It is 


an illuminating and stimulating volume and 
—— will be loved by the average Bible 
reader. 


Springs in the Desert. By J. H. Jowett. 


Doran. $1.50. 


One need only to say that this is a choice 
collection of brief studies from the pen of 
Dr. Jowett to insure the desire on the part 
of many readers to possess it. Few men 
have ever had the power to give exegeses 
of scriptural passages on as high a plane 
spiritually and intellectually as did he. And 
this collection of two and three-page studies 
of seventy-eight different texts well sus- 
tains his notable and charming standard. 
Surely any earnest heart will find a deep- 
ened and quickened consciousness of God’s 
love and nearness in these passages. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND ITEMS 


The Elmwood Avenue Christian Church, of 
Providence, R. I., has recently added fifty-one 
new members to its church fellowship which 
makes a total of 121 this church year. Dr. 
Sargent and his helpers are to be congratu- 
lated in their growing work. 


Over one hundred men representing the 
five Christian churches of Fall River, Mass., 
and vicinity met at First Christian Church, 
Fall River, on May 6, and voted to form a 
Christian Church Men’s League of fellowship 
and service. Officers were elected, a tentative 
constitution approved, and plans laid for a 
permanent organization which will surely 
mean much to the Christian churches of that 
section. 


At the annual meeting of the Assonet, 
Mass., Christian Church over ninety percent 
of its membership responded to the roll call 
and the annual report showed a gain of 
fifteen in membership. 


The West Mansfield, Mass., Christian 
Church has now a complete new and beauti- 
ful church edifice and has begun the building 
of a new parsonage. Rev. Guy T. Walters 
and wife are attending Boston University 
School of Religious Education and supplying 
this church with full-time preaching. The 
West Mansfield Church is noted for its hav- 
ing formed the first missionary society in 
the Christian Church, during the ‘pastorate 
of Rev. Ellen G. Gustin. 


The Swansea, Mass., Christian Church is 
the oldest organization in our brotherhood. 
In fact, it was organized first as a Free Bap- 
tist Church in 1693—two hundred and thirty- 
two years ago—and changed to the Christian 
Church on the rise of that movement in New 
England. The church is now served by Rev. 
L. B. Smith, a Brown University student, and 
Brother Frank Arnold is not only the efficient 
Sunday-school superintendent, but is also a 
real “minute man” in every good work. 


The North Christian Church of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Rev. H. M. Hainer pastor, is near- 
ing the completion of a very successful 
church year, having added over one hundred 
members to its roll. It now has the largest 
church membership of any church in New 
Bedford. Plans are being considered for a 
new church edifice in the not distant future 
to accommodate the growing needs of the 
church. 

Rev. A. L. Schoning, of Westerly, R. I., is 
completing his second years as pastor of the 
Christian Church of that place. He aims to 
celebrate that event by adding not less than 
one hundred members to the church this year, 
and expects to go twenty-five or thirty be- 


yond that mark. In fact, the additions are 
at present so near the one hundred mark 
that Brother Schoning is raising the mem- 
bers as a stronger objective. 

Plans have been completed to hold the New 
England Convention at Haverhill, Mass., on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, June 9, 
10, and 11. At that meeting there will be 
considered a report of the commission ap- 
pointed to consider a working agreement 
looking toward union with the Congrega- 
tional Church in some form of co-operative 
church work, 

Rev. Seldon Humphreys, one of the Chris- 
tian Church students of Yale Divinity School, 
is conducting a City Mission near the New 
Haven docks in connection with his student 
work, 

Mr. Harold Denison, son of Dr. Warren H. 
Denison of our church, is taking work in the 
Yale Divinity School and directing a boys’ 
club in connection with the New Haven 
Y. M. C. A. He recently attended a confer- 
ence with International and local Y. M. C. A. 
men in New York City. 

Hermon Eldredge. 


Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 

May 8—At this - writing Mr. 
Eldredge, Field Secretary of the Board of 
Christian Education, is visiting some of the 








THE BLESSING OF BEING TIRED 


GIVE me this day my daily bread,” 
F But let it be food well earned; 
By the sweat of my brow, and the toil 
of my hands, 
And a life of idleness spurned. 


Let the muscles ache, and the pack- 
straps chafe, 
With a day of work inspired; 

For my sleep at night will the sweeter 


ie, 
With the blessing of being tired. 
—W. E. Hutchinson, in Zion's Herald. 





Hermon . 

















churches within the conference, and has al- 
ready held institutes at Providence, R. L., 
West Mansfield, Swansea, Fall River, and 
Assonet. He will also visit the New Bedford 
and Westerly churches. Mr. Eldredge is well 
fitted for the work, and is of great inspira- 
tion to the schools and workers wherever he 
goes.—B. 

The third rally of young people of this con- 
ference will be held on Saturday afternoon 
and early evening, May 23, at the First 
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Church, Fall River. The general theme of 
the conference will be “Principles of the 
Christian Denomination.” The Summer 
School at Craigville will also be considered.— 


A. 1s. B, 


Fall River—Men from all the Christian 
churches in Fall River and vicinity recently 
gathered at the First Christian Church and 
formed an organization, the object of which 
will be “to promote unity of purpose and co- 
operation among the men of the churches of 
the Christian denomination in all church and 
community interests and to create a closer 
fellowship in social activities and a more 
combined activity in all church and other 
activities.” The meeting, which was well at- 
tended, was opened by Rev. H. Russell Clem, 
pastor of the First Christian Church, who ex- 
plained the object of the meeting and the 
proposed organization. It was voted to adopt 
a constitution and by-laws and officers were 
elected. The meeting was addressed by Rev. 
John N. Mark of the Unitarian Church and 
Hermon Eldredge of Dayton, representing the 
Department of Christian Education of the 
Christian Church, both of whom stressed that 
vital importance of unity and co-operation 
among the members of the church. It was 
voted to hold four meetings a year and the 
name of the new organization is to be “The 
Men of the Christian Churches of Fall River 
and Vicinity,” unless the members decide 
later upon a change in title. It was explained 
that the membership shall consist of all male 
members of the Christian churches co-operat- 
ing and desiring such membership and may 
consist of anyone over the age of seventeen 
years who is not actively connected with any 
other church. Church membership is not a 
requisite to membership. The next meeting 
of the club will be held in September.—Fall 
River Herald. 


Assonet—The annual business meeting of 
the Christian Church was held Thursday 
afternoon. Rev. C. F. Gifford was chairman 
of the meeting, which opened with a song, 
followed by Scripture reading and prayer by 
Rev. C. F. Gifford; report of clerk, Mrs. Fred 
Grinell, was read, showing that fifty-four 
members are enrolled on church books; three 
deaths during past year, and ten new mem- 
bers gained. Reports were then given for the 
various departments of the church work. 
Rev. Mr. Clem of the First Christian Church 
of Fall River made a few remarks and in- 
troduced Hermon Eldredge of Dayton, Ohio. 
Meeting adjourned for supper at 6:30, served 
by Ladies’ Circle; 7:30, evening service 
opened with a song by congregation and roll 
call of members. Wendell Clem favored us 
with several pleasing solos accompanied by 
Theodore Freeborn on piano. Mrs. Lillian 
Stephens, soloist at First Christian Church, 
Fall River, also rendered solos very credit- 
ably, accompanied by Miss Mabel Collier. 
The speaker of the evening was Hermon 
Eldredge of the Christian Education Depart- 
ment of the Christian Church. This was a 
very powerful and stirring address. Votes of 
thanks were given the musicians and ladies 
of the Circle for the excellent supper.—E. J. 
Bodman, Field Secretary. 


ILLINOIS 

Louisville, May 8—Last Sunday, May 3, was 
a great day for Pleasant View. Sunday- 
school at ten a. m. Preaching by the pastor 
at eleven; seven declamations were had prior 
to the sermon on the subject of “Mother.”— 
An elaborate dinner was served in the base- 
ment, and at two p. m. the Oak Grove Church 
conducted a song service followed by a few 
declamations and sermon by their pastor, 
Rev. J. J. Douglass. Then the Lord’s Sup- 
per was observed in order that the old people 
present might partake. It was a good serv- 
ice; try it with some neighboring church.— 
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Do not forget the institute at Sumner, May 
21 and 22.—John Baughman. 


INDIANA 


Merom, May 13—I had a three days’ ap- 
pointment at Rochester and was given a 
royal reception. The people were responsive 
and appreciative, the congregations large 
and enthusiastic. There is a small band 
there, but they are a live-wire bunch. A good 
Sunday-school and live prayer meeting are 
maintained. They observed Mothers’ Day. I 
expect to go back in August and hold a series 
of meetings.—Had an encouraging appoint- 
ment at Bethsaida. Mothers’ Day was ob- 
served and offering taken for Old Folks’ 
Home. The young folks have a good C. E. 
society. They are making elaborate prepa- 
rations for Memorial Day. We expect to have 
Children’s Day the first Sunday in June. It 
will be the annual communion day and 
there will be all-day services, including bas- 
ket dinner, baptizing, and offering for home 
missions.—Had fine services at Otter Creek 
last appointment.—A. H. Bennett. 


Fountain, May 5—Sunday, April 26, was the 
ninetieth birthday anniversary of Mrs. Jane 
Vincent Lake, who resides with her daughter, 
Mrs. Frank Campbell, near Veedersburg, In- 
diana. Mrs. Lake is still quite active in both 
mind and body for a lady of her age. She 
gave a splendid talk, and was well pleased to 
think she was remembered so kindly by her 
friends and church people. She has been a 
member of Osborne prairie Church since she 
was twelve years old, and a minister of the 
gospel for a number of years, having had 
charge of our church here at Fountain for 
several years. About ninety-five were pres- 
ent: ten from Fountain and eighty-five from 
Osborne Prairie and near Veedersburg. A 
short program was given consisting of songs, 
readings, and prayer. Refreshments were 
also served, and a splendid time enjoyed by 
all. Mrs. Lake received quite a number of 
presents. Every one departed at a late hour 
wishing her many more happy birthdays.— 
Mrs. Geo. W. Helms. 


Hagerstown, May 7—Sunday, May 3, closed 
the missionary school which has been held 
at the Sunday-school hour for six weeks. The 
attendance was good as well as the interest. 


The much-needed information about the mis- é 


sionary work of the church was given to its 
members through this school, and established 
the fact that a church without a missionary 
spirit is of little value to the world.—King- 
dom Enlistment Week began on Easter Sun- 
day with a splendid musical program. It 
closed the following Sunday with a very im- 
pressive service, both morning and evening, 
at which time there were twenty-one acces- 
sions to the church. In all there were thir- 
ty-two decisions. Two went to a sister church 
and the others are to come into our church 
at a later date. Rev. H. H. Short was as- 
sisted by Roy Benham, who had charge of 
the music, and whose efforts were very much 
appreciated. Brother Short’s lessons and in- 
structions to the workers were of the best 
and will continue to do good though the 
special services have closed.—The music de- 
partment of the church, through its ener- 
getic superintendent, Mrs. Mary Wycoff, has 
greatly aided our pastor in the Sunday eve- 
ning service, by having a chorus present and 
by the special musical numbers they have 
given.—The missionary society held its Apri! 
meeting in the auditorium of the church. It 
was held on the Tuesday afternoon of King- 
éGom Enlistment Week, thus giving the work- 
ers an opportunity to attend without inter- 
fering with their work. The program wae 
carried out as arranged by the Mission Board 
The cradle roll superintendent, Mra. Miller. 
informed ue that she had added another baby 
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to the growing list. Mr. Benham honored us 
with a selection. Our next meeting will be 
with Mrs. Melville Wogaman, and our leader 
will be Mrs. Cora Kidwell.—Elizabeth John- 
son. 


New Carlisle, May 13—Our Mothers’ Day 
program was one that was enjoyed by all 
present. We had a mothers’ choir which 
rendered splendid music for the service. Our 
work here is steadily moving on. Our Sun- 
day-school seems to be increasing. Last Sun- 
day we had ninety present. This is the 
largest number we have had since my com- 
ing on the field. We do not have sufficient 
room to accommodate our Sunday-school as 
we should have. However arrangements are 
being made and funds raised to build a base- 
ment under the church, which we believe to 
be the thing most needed at this time. We 
are wonderfully blessed here with a goodly 
number of young married folks and also 
young people. And it is the aim of our 
church to offer something to them that will 
make them lifelong friends to it. — The re- 
sults of our Kingdom Enlistment Week pro- 
gram cannot be expressed in words. While 
we did not have a large ingathering, it has 
wonderfully revived the spiritual life of our 
church. We received three into membership 
on Easter Sunday. Sickness hindered in the 
furthering of our program that week, but we 
feel we were wonderfully blessed. — We be- 
gin our Daily Vacation Bible School May 25. 
We are hoping for a large attendance. Since 
we cannot successfully get the Bible in the 
schools, it is our next duty to get the schools 
to the Bible. If one generation could turn 
Germany from a republic form of govern- 
ment and a peace-loving people into despotic 
government and outlawing people, I ask the 
question, What could one generation do to 
our own country if we fail to give them re- 
ligious training? — Our conference here is 
not very strong. We are in need of some 
fellow-ministers who will make some sacri- 
fice to move the work along. We are pray- 
ing that a way may open up to get the other 
churches of this conference to working for 
the Lord. — Brethren, pray for us, that we 
may steadily move on in the good work of 
our Lord.—Cecil Leek, Pastor. 


IOWA 


Clemons, May 8—The people of Clemons 
were very much pleased and greatly helped 
by the stewardship institute held here by Dr. 
Warren H. Denison, May 7. The attendance 
was good and the interest fine. Dinner and 
supper were served in the basement of the 
church so as to give him as much time as 
possible for his work, for he had only one 
day to give each church on his tour of the 
Western Christian Convention. His messages 
were wonderful, getting at the very root of 
Christian living.—The general work of the 
church is progressing fine. We had splendid 
crowds at both morning and evening services 
on April 26. The ladies’ Bible class furnished 
the evening program with Rev. Mr. Bishop, 
of Marshalltown, preaching. May 3, the men’s 
Bible class furnished the program with 
County Representative Maxfield, of Mar- 
shalltown as speaker. The young men's 
class also furnished the program for one 
Sunday evening in March.—The Sunday- 
school is doing fine, the attendance last Sun- 
day being 172.—The Junior Christian Endeav- 
or is planning to put on a demonstration at 
Navada, lowa, May 10, at the district con- 
vention, and we are planning to graduate 
sixteen in June into an intermediate society. 
—Correspondent. 


MARYLAND 
Havre de Grace, May &—It is now real 
springtime, and our minister, Rev. Milton W 
Sutcliffe, feeling the effects upon him, gave 
use two wonderful sermons on nature Sunday. 
the text Gunday morning being “The Trees of 
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the Lord Are Full of Sap.” The evening ser- 
mon was on “The Resurrection.” It was a very 
impressive sermon, and we are sorry that 
more of our folks were not present. On ac- 
count of rain, there were not many out.-- 
We hope to get the first issue of our 2hurch 
paper out this month.—On account of uther 
work the social directoress has been changed, 
Miss Marian Price now holding this posi- 
tion.—Harriett E. Cooley. 


MISSOURI 


Pleasant Grove, May 11—Pleasant Valley 
Church gave a short program yesterday on 
Mothers’ Day. They are giong to send two 
delegates to Palmer during Religious Edu- 
cation Week, Rev. Mr. Mathes will preach 
next Sunday. He brings messages of power 
to the congregation. — Pleasant Grove is 
progressing nicely in the work. They had 
twenty in attendance week before last and 
eighteen last week at the mid-week prayer 
meeting. The farmers are busy but still 
take time to be faithful to the church.—M. J. 
Doan and Marvin Huff, Pastors. 


NEBRASKA 


Red Cloud, May 4—Several weeks before 
Easter the pastor, Rev. C. G. Nelson, and 
Sunday-school Council planned for the ob- 
servance of the season. The tcachers of the 
younger classes were asked lo prepare a pro- 
gr°em for the evening service. The Council 
dec'ded to stress personal! relation to Christ 
and service. Accordingly, the Sunday-school 
taiks were on life principles. The sermon 
dealt with the Christian life and church 
memberehip, closing on Easter morning with 
“The Christ We Serve.” Three united with 
the church. Every number on the evening 
program had been chosen fur the message it 
gave. The result was a beautiful and 
thought-provoking service, closing with the 
impressive pageant, “From ‘elf to Service,” 
by the young ladies’ clase. Thies class car- 
cled ci@hty-tweo May baskets to shut-ine Pri- 
day evening. Preparations ars going fer- 
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ward for the Union Daily Vacation Biole 
School.—Gertrude B. Nelsoa. 


OHIO 

Sidney, May 12—I am pastor of the New 
Palestine and Charity Chapel churches this 
year. This is my second pastorate of this 
field. Some splendid work has been done 
since coming to the field. The churches have 
arranged the preacher’s home and made it as 
convenient as a city parsonage. There is a 
wonderful interest that is being taken in the 
work of the church by its members. At the 
Charity Chapel Church one member has been 
received; at the New Palestine, eight, and at 
the Spring Creek Church there were twenty- 
three added during our revival, and at the 
close of a splendid Mothers’ Day service, Sun- 
day, May 10, there were nine others that 
came into the church, making in all thirty- 
two since January 1.—The Sunday-school at 
the Spring Creek Church was thirty a year 
ago; now it is a hundred and twenty-five, and 
Still on the increase, because the members 
have caught a vision. Most of those that 
came into the church were adults. One man 
over fifty years of age, who has always 
thought that a good life would save him, was 
present at the service held in honor of our 
mothers, and his heart was touched and he 
gave his heart to his mother’s Christ—a 
beautiful and secred experience to see father, 
mother, and a grown daughter coming into 
the Kingdom together. If anyone thinks that 
the day of the country church is past, let 
him drop into this community at nine-thirty 
Sunday morning.—J. C. Francis. 


West Milton, May 11—Our work at Fidelity 
and West Union is moving along very nicely. 
Our regular services are better attended than 
ever before. The training class for leaders 
at Fidelity has taken on great interest and 
we will soon take the exam in the second 
book of the standard course. We are very 
hopeful for the future of this school as we 
are assured of a fine class of trained leaders 
who can take up the work laid down by the 
older workers who are rapidly laying down 
the work and passing on to their reward. 
Since the beginning of the conference year 
this church, like many others, has been 
called upon to give up some of its foremost 
leaders.—The Sunday-school at West Union 
has taken on a rapid stride of increase and 
numbers which bids fair to fill our church 
building to overflowing.—On May 10 we hada 
gospel team from Defiance to put on a pro- 
gram for us at both churches which was 
exceptionally well rendered and very inspir- 
ing to our large classes of young people, as 
well as to the older ones. Our young people 
had glimpses of college life and activities 
which we are sure will cause a yearning for 
the realities of college training.—As a result 
of the work of Kingdom Enlistment Week in 
which we were ably assisted by Rev. J. E. 
Kauffman, of Piqua, we are receiving new 
members into our churches, and our pastors’ 
training class is thus being kept in session 
for an extended period. Living in the midst 
and being in close touch with our people we 
feel that the Lord is very good to us and we 
feel like giving unto him our very all.—The 
Fidelity Chuich will observe its annual 
home-coming or May Day, May 24, and all 
former members and pastors are cordially in- 
vited to attend. Lunch will be served in the 
church dining room for all who will come.— 
8S. M. Woods, Pastor. 


Conneaut, May 11—Kingdom Enlistment 
Week closed here last night. Matters moved 
along nicely from start to finish. We secured 
about 350 prospects and about ninety-four de- 
cisions, sixty-one being received into church 
Sunday, with great glowing spirit of joy in 
every heart. There are more to come into 
the church soon. That stalwart son of song, 
Brother Rey Benham, of Baton, Ohio, was 


here to conduct the song services and won 
the heart of everybody with his magnificent 
voice and able rendering of many fine solos, 
and by his sweet, unassuming, modest man- 
ner, and by his superb leadership of the cho- 
rus choir. The usual choir is good size. The 
cHéir leader, Mr. Frank, had done splendid 
work in gathering up others for the special 
chorus work, and they all responded finely. 
I doubt if ever this town heard better chorus 
singing in meetings with a choir of the size 
of this which at times numbered over forty. 
The pastor, Rev. P. V. Harris, is a large man 
in ability, leadership, and spiritual power. He 
is genial, humorous, and still filled with 
great moral and spiritual earnestness, and is 
greatly loved by his people. We confidently 
hope to see Conneaut come up again to her 
greatest days of power.—I expect to be with 
Rev. John Williams, Machias, New York, the 
last week in May in a modified form of King- 
dom Enlistment Week.—The mid-year meet- 
ing of the Erie Christian Conference is in 
session this week with the church at Dewitt- 
ville, and we are expecting a good program 
to be carried out. Pray for these meetings, 
dear brethren, that God will use his servants 
to the building up of his truth.—E. C. Hall. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Everett, May 11—Rev. A. R. Garland, a vet- 
eran pastor of the conference, received two 
more members into the Buck Valley Christian 
Church, Sunday, May 10. He has been doing 
a splendid work in pastoral evangelism. For 
the past three appointments he has received 
two, four, and two respectively, a total of 
eight, and this in the period just before he 
plans his evangelistic meetings. While 
Brother Garland has spent nearly fifty years 
in the active ministry, he is young in spirit 
and consecration to his Master’s service, and 
is doing a splendid type of work.—Rev. David 
Hollenshead, of Needmore, pastor at Pleasant 
Grove and Mays Chapel, has been ill for the 
past week or more. He is improving again 
and met his regular appointment Sunday 
evening.—Mrs. Athella M. Howsare will spend 
a week in this conference in Home Mission 
Institutes, beginning May 18. There will be 
an all-day service at the Mt. Hope Church 
Sunday, May 24, and a missionary rally for 
the west side of the conference Tuesday, May 
26, at Rock Hill.—The third quarterly con- 
ference will be held at the Pleasant Grove 
Christian Church, May 20, 21. A missionary 
rally will be held Thursday afternoon in con- 
nection with the quarterly—Dr. W. P. 
Fletcher will spend three weeks here begin- 
ning May 25, in leadership training schools, 
holding a week each at Damascus, Union Me- 
morial, and Lebanon.—The annual Sunday- 


. school and Christian Endeavor Convention of 


the conference will meet with the Cedar 
Grove Christian Church June 12 and 13. Pro- 
grams are now being sent out for the same. 
Dr. Fletcher will be the principal speaker.— 
There will be a special men’s meeting at the 
Earlston Church Sunday afternoon, May 31.— 
Revival service is now in progress at Mt. 
Zion, Rev. L. A. DuVall pastor. The Field 
Secretary is assisting.—The conference presi- 
dent, A. F. Foor, and wife, attended the lay- 
men’s meeting in Columbus, Ohio, May 8-10. 
The work in general throughout the confer- 
ence is taking on new life with the coming 
of spring and better roads.—A. W. Sparks, 
Field Secretary. 


West Virginia Conference 

Wednesday evening we left our home at 

Rig in company with Rev. W. A. Hardy, 
Rev. Mr. Rigglieman, and Brether Otis Nigglie- 
man en route to Parsons to attend our mid- 
year conference at Mackeyville, Weet Vir- 
ginia. We stayed all night in Westernport. 
Maryland, and Thureday we etarted on our 
journey across the Alleghentes for Parsons 
a day long to be remembered. We traveled 


through rain and snow, and over asphalt, 
macadam, concrete, and mud roads, but the 
Ford landed us at Parsons safe though cold. 
We spent the night with Rev. S. E. Riggleman, 
who is in his eighty-third year and in poor 
health, but he and his wife made us feel at 
home. Friday morning we met the brethren 
at Mackeyville. 

The president, Rev. Otto Simmat, being ab- 
sent, the West Virginia Conference was 
opened by the vice-president, Rev. J. F. Faw- 
ley, in the chair, who also conducted the de- 
votional services and delivered a short ad- 
dress. In the absence of the secretary and 
assistant secretary, Rev. A. P. Swadley was 
elected secretary pro tem. 

D. K. Bonner and George W. Cross, on 
recommendation from the class at Rosen- 
dolph, where given licentiate certificates to 
preach. Brother George Hilton who came to 
us from the Baptist Church, having joined 
the class at Rosendolph, was granted license 
to preach. 

Motion was carried that Brother L. W. 
Willfong and wife be dropped from our con- 
ference membership, and that the conference 
will not honor any recommendation or mem- 
bership certificate given by him or his wife. 

Business was then suspended for preaching 
by the following brethren, each being limited 
to ten minutes each: George Hilton, Brown 
Riggleman, William Hardy, G. W. Cross, D. 
K. Bonner, G. A. Shifflet, W. D. Basher, N. B. 
Miller. Charles Strahn, A. P. Swadley, and 
J. F. Fawley. 

The resolution was adopted that no 
preacher or delegate be allowed to leave the 
conference while in session without a just 
reason or by permission from the body. 

Following a vote of thanks tendered the 
people of Mackeysville for their kindness, 
conference was adjourned to meet in annual 
session at Rosendolph on Thursday before 
the first Sunday in September, 1925, at ten- 
thirty a. m. 

A. P. Swadley, Secretary pro tem. 


Dedication at Clarksburg, 


Kentucky 


THE new chapel at Clarksburg, Kentucky, 

was dedicated Sunday, May 10. The 
church was organized about thirty years 
ago, by Elder G. E. Richardson, and soon 
afterward a substantial frame building was 
erected, which served the congregation un- 
til recently. The church has lived through 
varying successes and failures, through 
periods of spiritual prosperity and worldly 
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indifference, but at all times there were the 
faithful few who believed and worked, and 
thus kept alive the flame that had been 
kindled in the years gone by. 

Rev. J. F. Hobbs is pastor, and with great 
courage and heroic endeavor he inspired 
his people to arise and build. The begin- 
ning of the movement that culminated on 
May 10, was a great revival meeting con- 
ducted by Rev. O. B. Warmack, of the Ken- 
tucky Christian Conference. Rev. Mr. 
Hobbs had the co-operation of the member- 
ship, and of the community people as well. 
One man gave the ground, and two or three 
hundred dollars additional, and in honor of 
his service and contribution, the chapel 
bears his name. It is to be known as 
Shepherds Chapel. The name of the organi- 
zation remains unchanged. It is still the 
Clarksburg Christian Church. 

The weather conditions were very un- 
favorable, but the audience filled the house, 
and overflowed into the yard, at both the 
forenoon and afternoon services. 

The following-named ministers were pres- 
ent—J. F. Hobbs, J. D. Wiggins, William 
Wamsley, O. B. Warmack, T. H. Kerr, A. J. 
Grigston, M. N. Pickleseimer, and one of 
the two Liles, whose first name I did not 
get. Rev. Mr. Wiggins gave an address in 
the forenoon, and the writer preached a 
sermon, and conducted the dedicatorial serv- 
ice in the afternoon. Owing to the heavy 
downpour of rain, the evening service was 
recalled. 

Special mention should be made of the 
very fine music by a male quartet from 
Portsmouth, Ohio. Had there been no other 
compensation, the singing by these four men 
would have been quite enough for any sac- 
rifice required to be present. They did not 
sing in an unknown tongue, neither in tones 
merely to display the quality of voice and 
the correctness of articulation, but with 
such sweetness of tone and pathos of soul 
that to the words, “Tell Mother I'll be 
there” the heart responded, “Yes, I will” 
and down deep in the heart of each and 
every son and daughter there was a regret 
ond any sorrow they had ever brought to 

er. 

The community spread, at the noon hour, 
was representative of the well-known Ken- 
tucky hospitality, and though umbrellas 
were raised during the meal, the neighborly 
chat and good cheer went on without even 
being dampened. 

Clarksburg was at one time the county 
seat of Lewis County, and is in one of the 
most beautiful and altogether delightful 
valleys of the State, and there is no reason 
why a Christian Church should not grow 
and prosper in such surroundings. 

J. F. BURNETT. 


Some Things Japanese 
(Continued from page nine) 


brated in Honolulu by several hundred 
American citizens of Japanese parentage, 
most of them under twenty-one years of 
age. These young folks passed a resolution 
in favor of a full acceptance by the Japa- 
nese of the new law. The Japanese Consul- 
General is reported as having stated, “I 
urge you, the boys and girls of Japanese an- 
cestors born here, to obtain expatriation un- 
der the new law.” 

It is unfortunate that the efforts of the 
American War Department to develop 
training corps in our high schools may lead 
to a serious competition with respect to 
military matters in the educational systems 
of the United States and Japan. But if we 
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persist in exceeding Germany, when she was 
in the midst of her militaristic career, by 
military instruction of our boys of high 
school age, we naturally may expect Japan 
to do the same. That the young people of 
Japan are not as militaristically inclined, 
as is often claimed, may be deduced from 
recent dispatches from Tokyo which inform 
us that such instruction in the middle and 
higher technical schools “has aroused violent 
opposition among students, many intellect- 
ual societies, and in the bulk of the native 
press. Student bidies have sent deputations 
to the war department to register their ob- 
jection to the plan.” General Baron Tan- 
aka, former Minister of War, has frankly 
stated that they are copying America. Are 
student bodies in the United States register- 
ing objection to military training? 

B. Seebohm Rowntree, the great manu- 
facturer of England, and well-known phi- 
lanthropist, visited Japan the latter part of 
1924. He has since stated that although 
ten or fifteen years ago Japan was militar- 
istic and followed Prussia as her model she 
is not doing so at the present time. She 
has seen the collapse of Germany. Rown- 
tree says, “Japan is most anxious to co- 
operate with other countries and will wel- 
come with open arms any suggestion for a 
reduction of the armies and navies of the 
world.” 

Our former ambassador to Japan, Cyrus 
E. Woods, after his return home, addressed 
a letter to Dr. Robert E. Speer, president 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. He said in part: 


The Japanese Exclusion Act was, in my 
judgment, an international disaster of the 
first magnitude,—a disaster of American 
diplomacy in the Far East, a disaster to 
American business, a disaster to religion 
and the effective work of our American 
churches in Japan. From the standpoint of 
my special opportunities of knowledge, I 
wish to state with utmost clearness and em- 
phasis that what Japan resented was not 
exclusion but humiliating race discrimina- 
tion. . . . That which not needs to be done 
is to follow the suggestion of Secretary 
Hughes. He asked that Japan be placed on 
the quota basis. This would admit only 
146 immigrants annually until July, 1927, 
and thereafter only 150. This amount is 
negligible and I am sure that in the enforce- 
ment of such a provision America will have 
the loyal co-operation of the Japanese 
government. 


Every American business man, every 
banker, every family, every church, every 
missionary interest is vitally affected by the 
nature of our relationship with Japan. The 
time may come when the friendship of 
Japan will be of importance to the United 
States. It is to be regretted that Congress 
apparently has not had even the worldly 
wisdom to see this far into the future. 
Americans, when they know the details of 
action or expression, ask for fair play. Has 
our attitude toward Japan been altogether 
correct? May not the readers of this 
article, remembering the sanctity and glory 
of Christian citizenship, take this matter up 
with their authorities at Washington and, 
as Cyrus E. Woods suggests, ask that 
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Japan be included in the quota provisions of 
the new immigration law? 
San Jose, California. 


Defiance Summer School for 
Ministers 
July 7 to 16 


LAST year’s Summer School for Ministers 

was unanimously voted the “Biggest and 
Best” school of the kind ever held at De- 
fiance. 

The definite purpose and plan is to make 
this year’s school “Better Yet.” To this end 
much thoughtful care has been given to the 
preparation of the program upon the suc- 
cess of which we feel justified in congratu- 
lating ourselves. 

As a partial announcement of this pro- 
gram, allow me to call attention to the fact 
that by rare good fortune we have been able 
to secure as a member of the faculty, Dr. 
Warren H. Wilson of New York—vwell- 
known teacher, preacher, author, and rural 
church expert. Doctor Wilson is a graduate 
of the following institutions: Oberlin Col- 
lege, Union Theological Seminary, and 
Columbia University. He has the degrees 
A.B., D.B., Ph.D., D.D., and LL.D. 

He is the author of the following books: 
“The Church of the Open Country,” “‘The 
Evolution of the Country Community,” “The 
Church at the Center,” and “The Second 
Missionary Adventure.” 

Doctor Wilson is an interesting, instruct- 
ive, inspiring, forceful speaker of unusual 
thought-provoking power. He will speak 
upon the following subjects: 


The Farm and Its Religion. 

The Village Religion. 

What Is Religion? 

Domestic Animals and Plants. 

Women, Children, and Neighbors. 
Health, Art, and Play. 

Power and Beauty of Churches. 

Church Administration and Supervision. 
The Preacher. 

The Larger Parish. 


This course of lectures, although only a 
small part of the program, will alone be 
worth far more than the total cost of the 
school. No pastor within Defiance territory 
can afford to miss this year’s Summer 
School. Every church should see to it that 
its pastor is present from the first day to 
the last. 

GEORGE CHRISTIAN ENDERS. 
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